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City's  Homeless  Program  in  Disarray 


Critics  Call 
For  Overhaul 


by  Sam  Quinones 


S 


an  Francisco's  homeless  pro- 
gram was  thrown  into  a  crisis 
last  month  when  a  welfare  hotel 
owner,  angered  by  critical  press  ac- 
counts of  his  hotels,  temporarily 
kicked  hundreds  of  homeless  people 
out  into  the  streets. 

Mayor  Feinstein  jumped  in  and 
soothed  the  owner's  ruffled  feathers, 
temporarily  easing  the  crisis  while 
community-based  advocates,  who  had 
long  complained  about  shortcomings 
in  the  program,  came  together  spon- 
taneously to  suggest  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  troubled  program. 

One  tallout  from  the  crisis  is  that 
thi  r*i»y<  at  month's  end,  stopped  pla- 
cing newly  homeless  families  into  the- 
much-maligned  hotels,  relying  instead 
on  private  shelters  like  the  Episcopal 
Sanctuary  to  somehow  convince  ho- 
tel operators  to  take  them  in. 

The  crisis  began  on  October  10, 
when  Charlie  Patel,  owner  of  seven 
welfare  hotels  and  head  of  an  infor- 
mal consortium  that  controls  29  of 
the  city's  32  homeless  hotels,  abrupt- 
ly shut  down  much  of  the  city's  $4.5 
million  homeless  hotel  program.  Patel 
was  angered  by  press  reports  of  al- 
leged overbilling  of  the  city  by  one  of 
his  hotels  and  of  slum-like  conditions 
in  others. 

Hastily-called  emergency  meetings 


When  San  Francisco's  homeless  program  fell  apart  last  month,  hundreds  of  people  were  briefly  thrown  into  the  street. 
Thousands  of  others,  like  the  woman  above,  were  already  there,  receiving  neither  help  nor  housing  from  a  program  that, 
at  its  best,  serves  only  those  capable  of  "working"  the  system. 


between  Patel  and  Mayor  Feinstein 
led  to  a  temporary  agreement  that  the 
owners  would  stay  in  the  program  un- 
til a  formal  written  contract  can  be 
drawn  up,  which  Feinstein  said  should 
happen  in  November.  It  was  the  lack 
of  such  a  written  agreement,  which 


advocates  have  long  complained 
about,  that  allowed  Patel  to  perform 
his  abrupt  early-morning  evictions. 

At  the  same  time,  more  than  40 
homeless  advocates  and  providers 
came  together  in  emergency  session 
and   obtained   a   meeting  with  the 


TL  Voters'  Club 
Grills  Candidates 


mayor  for  a  dozen  of  its  representa- 
tives. At  the  meeting,  Feinstein  invited 
the  group  to  draw  up  recommen- 
dations, now  being  put  together,  tor 
how  the  homeless  program  could  be 
improved. 

continued  on  page  8 


Vietnamese  Activists 
Build  Voting  Power 


by  Fred  Levinthal 

Challenging  once  again  the  notion 
that  the  Tenderloin  is  politically 
unsophisticated  and  unorga- 
nized, the  North  of  Market  Voters' 
Club  held  a  well-attended  candidates' 
night  forum  last  month  and  is  now 
mailing  and  distributing  8,000  slate 
cards  containing  endorsements  for  the 
November  election  voted  upon  by 
club  members. 

The  candidates'  night  drew  four  of 
the  five  incumbent  supervisors  as  well 
as  two  key  challengers,  who  came  to 
the  Eddy  Street  event  to  woo  Ten- 
derloin votes  and  seek  the  club's 
endorsement. 

Supervisor  Nancy  Walker  went  first 
and  gave  a  brief  talk,  identifying  her- 
self as  a  friend  of  the  Tenderloin. 
"You  know  me  and  I  know  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  problems  that  des- 
perately need  to  be  addressed/'  she 
said. 

Responding  to  questions,  she  said 
she  favored  a  return  to  district  elec- 


tion of  Supervisors  and  supports  fun- 
ding for  Tenderloin  childcare.  She 
closed  by  urging  club  support  for  Pro- 
position D,  which  would  allocate  a 
portion  of  the  city's  open  space  funds 
for  after-school  recreation  programs; 
for  Prop.  H,  the  "comparable  worth" 

continued  on  page  4 


by  Nguyen  Qui  Due 

It  isn't  every  day  that  Ninh  Nguyen 
gets  dressed  up  to  go  to  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  an  American  poli- 
tician. Normally,  she  can  be  seen 
more  simply  clothed,  quietly  arran- 
ging slices  of  cucumber  and  carrot 


Times  Editorial 

Vote  Yes  on  Prop.  M 

The  battle  over  runaway  development  has  been  going  on  for  years  in 
San  Francisco  and  no  neighborhood  has  experienced  the  effects  of  it 
more  directly  than  the  Tenderloin.  Tenderloin  residents  have  seen  and 
felt  first-hand  the  higher  rents,  the  shadowed  streets,  the  overcrowded 
bus  lines,  the  vanishing  supply  of  cheap  housing,  the  disappearing 
Mom  and  Pop  stores.  Tenderloin  neighbors  have  watched  with 
anguish  as  their  community  has  been  walled  in  by  a  sea  of  highrises. 

In  1983,  another  highrise  control  measure,  also  called  Prop.  M, 
narrowly  lost  in  San  Francisco,  though     continued  on  page  2 


behind  the  counter  in  her  tiny  Tender- 
loin sandwich  shop,  named  "Saigon" 
after  the  city  she  left  11  years  ago. 

Saigon  seemed  far  away  from  her 
mind  on  October  8  as  Ninh  Nguyen 
mingled  among  a  crowd  of  about  50 
Vietnamese  and  guests  at  a  reception 
in  honor  of  State  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos   at    the   Hotel   Miramar  on 

Market  Street. 

"I  really  don't  know  much  about 
politics  and  politicians,"  says  Nguyen. 
"But  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  reception 
and  hear  what  Agnos  had  to  say.  He 
has  a  record  of  helping  Vietnamese 
refugees." 

The  following  week,  a  different 
grouping  of  Vietnamese  gathered  for 
a  fundraising  reception  for  guberna- 
torial candidate  Tom  Bradley,  who 
flew  in  from  Los  Angeles  to  give  a 
brief  speech. 

'This  is  the  first  time  the  Vietna- 
mese community  has  publicly  en- 
dorsed a  candidate  for  state  gover- 
conrinued  on  page  4 
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TIMES'  Election  Recommendations 


VOTE  YES  ON  M 

continued  from  page  1 

Tenderloin  voters  gave  it  strong  sup- 
port. In  an  effort  to  head  off  that 
Prop.  M,  which  got  the  most  votes 
of  any  anti-highrise  measure  in  the 
city's  history,  the  city  created  the 
Downtown  Plan,  a  set  of  develop- 
ment controls"  that  is  so  riddled 
with  loopholes  and  exemptions  that, 
as  one  critic  put  it,  you  could  drive  a 
Transamerica  Tower  through  it. 

The  anti-M  campaign  that  year  con- 
trasted the  "reasonable"  Downtown 
Plan  with  the  "extremist"  Prop.  M, 
and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  kicked  in  by  developers  to 
overwhelm  the  measure. 

This  year,  once  again,  the  polls 
show  voters  want  stronger  controls 
on  highrise  development  and  show 
Prop.  M  in  the  lead.  And  this  year, 
once  again,  big-buck  developers  and 
their  allies  are  finding  new  ways  to 
distort  Prop.  M  and  paint  it  as 
"flawed"  and  "unreasonable." 

The  two  most  cynical  distortions 
merit  rebuttal: 

1.  That  highrises  bring  jobs  to  the 
community    and    that    Prop.  M's 


ask  the  people 


by  Eddy  Jones 

What  issues  are  important  to  you 
in  the  upcoming  election? 


No  on  Prop.  64.  Un- 
der 64,  anyone  sus- 
pected of  having 
AIDS  would  be  qua- 
rantined. The  group 
behind  it  is  on  a  cam- 
paign to  spread  hys- 
teria about  the  AIDS 
issue,  saying  it's  a 
hundred  times  easier 
to  contract  than  the 
common  cold. 


Yes  on  D,  to  create 
more  playground 
space  for  children, 
and  No  on  M.  to 
limit  highrise  deve- 
lopment. Whenever 
they  build  a  highrise, 
developers  are  re- 
quired to  give  money 
to  community  organi- 
zations, particularly 
for  housing.  Deve- 
lopment is  OK  as 
long  as  it  helps  the 
community. 


Housing  for  the  poor  I 
There  are  lots  of  peo- 
ple without  a  place  to 
live.  Will  the  election 
have  any  impact  on 
housing  for  the 
poor?  Quite  frankly, 
I  doubt  it.  The  La- 
Rouche  initiative? 
You  can't  print  what 
I  think  about  it. 


I  just  came  from  a 
t.v.  program  where 
Rose  Bird  was  inter- 
viewed.  People 
whose  death  penalties 
have  been  overturned 
are  not  on  the  streets 
—they're  still  in  jail. 
This  is  the  first 
woman  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 
She  is  also  the  first 
Supreme  Court  justice 
to  be  challenged  in 
this  manner. 


Steven 
Ditomaso 


authors  are  middle-class  environmen- 
talists who  don't  care  about  poor  peo- 
ple and  minorities  who  stand  to  get 
jobs  through  new  development. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  in  the  new  high- 
rises  are  non-San  Franciscans,  com- 
muters who  jam  our  transit  lines  and 
clog  our  bridges.  Very  few  unem- 
ployed Tenderloin  residents — or  San 
Franciscans  for  that  matter— have  got- 
ten jobs. 

A  group  of  30  Black  leaders,  in- 
cluding Supervisor  Willie  Kennedy, 
wrote  in  a  ballot  argument  that  while 
more  than  30,000,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  was  being  erected  in  San 
Francisco  over  the  last  15  years: 

"There  has  been  little  or  no  work 
for  black  construction  workers,  black 
contractors,  black  architects  or  black 
engineers.  After  these  buildings  are 
finished,  only  1.8  percent  of  the  jobs 
go  to  San  Francisco  blacks  despite 
promises  each  election  time  that 
downtown  growth  is  good  for  the 
Black  community.  It  isn't  true.  Down- 
town growth  has  not  been  good  for 
the  Black  community." 

2.  That  because  of  obscure  provi- 
sions "hidden"  in  the  measure,  pas- 
sage of  Prop.  M  would  perpetuate 
slum  housing  conditions,  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  improve  the  housing  stock 
and  "hurt  the  poor  and  homeless." 

This  claim  was  made  most  drama- 
tically in  a  No  on  M  broadside  signed 
by  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  of  Glide 
Church.  This  slick  and  outrageously 
deceptive  piece  of  propaganda— the 
cost  of  which  itself  could  have  housed 
and  fed  dozens  of  homeless  people — 
depicts  a  lonely  child  staring  out  the 
window  of  a  dirty  and  overcrowded 
hotel  room.  On  the  front:  a  larger- 
than-life  drawing  of  a  cockroach  and 
a  plea  from  Williams:  "Please  don't 
hurt  our  efforts  to  help  the  poor  and 
homeless." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Proposition  M  will  ease  the 
housing  burden  of  low-income  San 
Franciscans  by  slowing  the  highrise 
race  that  is  pushing  rents  through  the 


roof.  It  requires  the  city  to  set  up  a 
job  training  program  so  low-income 
San  Franciscans  will  get  some  of  the 
city's  new  jobs. 

In  1983,  Cecil  Williams  said  the  fol- 
lowing about  that  year's  Prop.  M:  "If 
the  Black  community  is  to  have  a  fu- 
ture in  this  city,  new  jobs  and  hou- 
sing opportunities  must  be  made 
available.  (Proposition  M)  is  the  first 
step  towards  assuring  that  future. 
Vote  Yes  on  Proposition  M." 

Cecil  was  right  then.  He's  wrong 
now.  VOTE  YES  ON  M. 

YES  ON  PROP.  D 

Until  Proposition  13  came  around  in 
1978,  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  in 
San  Francisco  rollicked  to  the  lively 
sounds  of  frolicing  children,  taking  part 
in  city-funded  after-school  recreation 
programs.  The  program,  which  served 
4,000  children  a  day,  came  to  an  end 
with  post-Prop.  13  budget  cuts. 

Prop.  D  will  help  children  and 
parents  by  reopening  the  playgrounds 
and  giving  children  a  safe  place  to  play 
in  their  own  neighborhood — something 
that  would  benefit  the  Tenderloin  and 
its  thousands  of  children  greatly. 

Prop.  D  will  allocate  12  percent  of 
the  city's  open  space  fund  for  running 
after-school  programs. 

The  Times  urges  a  Yes  vote  on 
Proposition  D. 

YES  ON  PROP.  H 

In  San  Francisco,  like  many  other 
cities,  female  and  minority  city  em- 
ployees are  frequently  paid  at  lower 
wage  rates  for  doing  "women's  work" 
while  white  men  are  paid  at  higher 
levels  for  jobs  that  are  essentially  com- 
parable. 

Proposition  H  would  help  correct 
this  inequity  by  requiring  the  city  to 
conduct  an  annual  wage  survey  to  com- 
pare the  salaries  paid  for  jobs  held 
primarily  by  women  and  minorities 
with  rates  for  other  city  jobs. 

It  would  then  allow  the  city  to  give 
wage  increases  to  women  and  minority 
workers  who  were  being  underpaid. 

Proposition  H  is  a  moderate  effort  to 


Dick  Rea 


Lois  Roberts 
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correct  the  effects  of  years  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  supported  by  the  mayor, 
the  entire  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
city  workers'  union.  The  Times  urges 
a  Yes  vote. 

YES  ON  STATE  PROP.  55 

This  measure  allows  the  state  to  sell 
$100  million  in  bonds  to  help  local 
communities  improve  their  supply  of 
drinking  water.  Since  many  local  areas 
around  the  state  still  do  not  have  water 
that  meets  health  standards,  this  mea- 
sure is  important.  Vote  Yes. 

NO  ON  PROP.  61 

This  initiative  by  Paul  Gann  of  Prop. 
13  fame  would  slash  salaries  of  public 
office-holders  across  the  state  and  chop 
away  at  benefits  of  all  public  em- 
ployees. 

It  would  prohibit  employees  from 
carrying  over  unused  sick  and  vaca- 
tion leave  from  one  year  to  the  next 
and  thereby  encourage  absenteeism. 

It  would  reduce  salaries  of  public 
officials  and  cause  the  likely  departure 
of  some  of  California's  most  talented 
researchers,  educators  and  public  ser- 
vants. Vote  No  on  61. 

NO  ON  PROP.  63 

This  racist  measure,  known  as  the 
English-only  amendment,  threatens  to 
divide  the  people  of  California  against 
each  other,  pitting  native-born  against 
immigrant,  and  one  culture  against 
others. 

By  declaring  English  to  be  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  state,  requiring 
the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to  make 
sure  English  is  used  as  the  common 
language  and  allowing  anyone  in  the 
state  to  sue  to  enforce  it,  this  measure 
puts  a  drastic  threat  on  critical  ser- 
vices such  as  interpreters  in  hospitals; 
multi-lingual  police,  fire  and  emer- 
gency operators;  non-English  litera- 
ture on  programs  for  schoolchildren. 

Newcomers  to  California  want  to 
learn  English  and  they  are  doing  so 
wherever  they  can.  But  across  the 
state,  thousands  of  people  are  being 
continued  next  page 
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turned  away  from  English  classes  be- 
cause they  are  overcrowded  and 
underfunded. 

California  has  a  proud  history  of 
diversity,  of  many  cultures  living  to- 
gether, of  welcoming  and  helping 
new  immigrants.  Prop.  63  destroys 
that  history  by  saying  people  who 
can't  speak  English  are  unworthy. 

VOTE  NO  ON  PROP.  63. 

NO  ON  PROP.  64 

This  assinine  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure scarcely  merits  discussion.  Spon- 
sored by  Lyndon  "Lunatic''  LaRouche, 
it  declares  that  AIDS  is  a  contagious 
and  communicable  diseas  and  that 
people  who  carry  it  should  be  subject 
to  quarantine.  These  contentions  are 
patently  false  and  have  been  tho- 
roughly discredited  by  medical  pro- 
fessionals. AIDS  is  only  spread 
through  sexual  contact  or  shared 
needles. 

The  AIDS  crisis  requires  compas- 
sion and  understanding  not  panic  and 
hysteria.  VOTE  NO,  NO,  NO  ON  64. 

YES  ON  PROP  65 

Prop.  65  would  help  protect  Cali- 
fornians  from  the  deadly  toxic  chemi- 
cals that  are  increasingly  being  found 
in  our  water  and  in  our  environment, 
courtesy  of  the  irresponsible  corpo- 
rations that  are  opposing  this 
measure. 

This  citizens  initiative  bars  com- 
panies from  releasing  toxics  into  water 
and  requires  companies  to  warn 
people  before  exposing  them  to  dan- 
gerous chemicals.  It  would  direct  the 
governor,  attorney  general  and  local 
authorities  to  enforce  the  law  and  al- 
low citizens  to  sue  as  well. 

It  is  amusing  and  more  than  a  little 
cynical  that  the  companies  who 
would  be  regulated  by  this  measure 
are  opposing  it  by  claiming  it  is 
"full  of  exemptions"  and  doesn't  go 
far  enough.  Don't  be  deceived.  VOTE 
YES  ON  65. 

RETAIN  THE  JUSTICES 

On  November  4,  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents will  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  well- 
financed  political  campaigns  based  on 
lies  and  deceit  will  not  succeed  in  our 
community.  This  opportunity  will 
arise  when  neighborhood  voters  go  to 
the  polls  to  vote  in  favor  of  retaining 
California  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Bird,  Mosk,  Grodin  and  Reynoso. 

These  justices  have  been  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled, workers,  tenants,  low-income 
families,  and  the  elderly  than  any 
court  in  our  nation's  history. 

As  a  result  of  this  sensitivity,  a 
multi-million-dollar  campaign  fi- 
nanced by  Big  Oil,  corporate  farms, 
developers,  insurance  companies,  and 
landlords  is  seeking  to  unseat  these 
members  of  the  court.  Court  oppo- 
nents, organized  under  the  misleading 
title  of  "Crime  Victims  for  Court  Re- 
form," are  in  fact  seeking  to  replace 
a  court  that  they  believe  has  been  too 
willing  to  assist  the  victims  of  corpo- 
rate crimes.  The  current  court's  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  asbestos  victims 
to  compensation,  of  tenants'  rights, 
and  of  the  rights  of  workers,  to  name 
a  few,  is  what  court  opponents  are% 
really  angry  about— not  "crime.'' 

Big  money  interests  aren't  stupid. 
They  realize  that  a  campaign  to  un- 
seat the  court  could  not  succeed  if  the 
justices  were  attacked  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  average  Jane  or 
Joe.  So  court  opponents  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  their 
campaign  against  the  court  to  a  single 
issue  which  is  extremely  popular  with 
the  electorate:  The  Death  Penalty.  We 
are  told  that  judges  who  reverse  death 
sentences  should  be  unseated— but  we 
are  not  told  that  Chief  Justice  Bird's 
predecessor,  Donald  Wright,  a  Rea- 
gan appointee,  reversed  170  death 
penalty  cases  and  was  never  a  target 
for  removal  from  the  bench.  We  are 


The  Open  Door 


letters 


A  beaming  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker  and  volunteer  Robert  Severa  cut  the 
ribbon  and  flung  open  the  doors  to  the  Tenderloin's  Self-Help  Center  at  its 
official  Grand  Opening  last  month. 


Blind  Cambodian  Sworn  in  As  Citizen 


by  Sara  Colm 

Kie  Dae,  a  39-year  old  Cambo- 
dian refugee  who's  been  blind 
most  of  his  life,  greeted  me  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  in  a  sarong 
and  a  flashy  pair  of  dark  glasses.  But 
when  it  was  time  to  have  his  picture 
taken,  he  quickly  changed  into  a  three- 
piece  suit— perhaps  the  clothes  he 
would  wear  in  less  than  a 
he  was  to  be  sworn  in 
citizen. 


week  when 
as  a  U.S. 


New  citizen  Kie  Dae. 


also  told  that  the  court  has  "let  mur- 
derers roam  the  streets."  When  court 
supporters  proved  that  no  person 
whose  death  penalty  was  reversed  by 
the  current  court  has  ever  been  set 
free,  court  opponents  refused  to  re- 
tract their  lie;  their  campaign  mana- 
ger admitted  the  error,  but  said  that 
no  retraction  was  necessary. 

One  lie  after  another.  We  are  fami- 
liar with  such  tactics  here  in  the 
Tenderloin.  We  know  that  if  the  cur- 
rent court  is  thrown  out,  rent  control 
laws  will  soon  follow.  We  will  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
same  wealthy  interests  which  have  al- 
ways threatened  the  future  of  our 
community. 

The  current  court  has  been  a  good 
and  loyal  friend  to  our  community's 
interests.  Show  your  appreciation  by 
voting  "yes"  on  Justices  Bird,  Mosk, 
Grodin,  and  Reynoso  on  November  4. 


"I'm  very  happy  I  passed  the  test," 
he  says,  beaming.  "I'd  like  to  make 
a  party  for  that  day  but  we  have  no 
time  to  prepare  food." 

"Everything  here  in  America— the 
law,  the  freedom — is  very  good,"  he 
adds. 

Last  May,  both  Kie  Dae  and  his 
foster  daughter  passed  the  test  on  U.S 
daughter  passed  the  test  on  U.S.  his- 
tory required  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  He  studied  for 
the  test  by  listening  to  a  tape  a 
friend  made  of  a  study  booklet  for  the 
exam. 

Kie  Dae  remembers  how  nervous  he 
was  at  the  exam.  "They  asked  me 
about  10  questions.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  it  was  difficult  nor  that  it  was 
easy.  If  you  know  the  story,  it's 
easy.  Some  of  the  questions  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  I'd  studied.  Instead 
of  What  is  the  constitution,'  they 
asked  me  'What  is  the  highest  law.' 
At  first  I  wasn't  sure  but  then  I  got 
it." 

Even  though  it's  been  more  than  5 
months  since  he  took  the  exam,  he 
still  remembers  it.  Who  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?"  he  asks  with  a  smile. 
The  16th  president  who  freed  the 
slaves!" 

A  singer  back  in  Cambodia,  Kie 
Dae  played  a  two-stringed  instrument 
and  composed  songs  before  fleeing 
Cambodia  in  1976.  He's  lived  in  the 
U.S.  for  more  than  eight  years  now. 
After  he's  sworn  in  as  a  citizen  next 
Tuesday,  he  says  he'll  feel  different. 

"It's  like  you  had  two  fathers- 
one's  vour  real  father  and  one's  your 
foster  father.  Now  America  is  like  my 
real  father.  In  the  future  I  will  have 
the  freedom  to  vote— I  like  it.  If  I 
weren't  a  citizen  I  can't  say  anything. 
I  can't  vote." 

Silen  Nhok,  a  resettlement  worker 
for  the  International  Institute,  is 
proud  that  Kie  Dae  is  becoming  a 
citizen.  "Many  Cambodians  don't  be- 
lieve they  have  enough  English  to  pass 
the  interview.  I  think  they  will  be  en- 
couraged by  Kie  Dae.  Even  though 
he  is  blind  he  was  able  to  pass.  He's 
blind  but  his  knowledge  is  not  blind. 
I  hope  more  Cambodians  will  apply 
to  become  citizens,"  said  Nhok. 
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Mob  Mentality  Attacks  Bird 

Editors: 

There  is  insight  into  why  the  ultra  con- 
servatives attack  Rose  Bird.  It  is  a  simple 
process  called  projection  and  a  defini- 
tion is  found  in  psychology  books.  The 
victim  (Rose  Bird)  of  the  hatred  of  the 
mob  (the  ultra-conservatives)  or  the 
lynching  is  accused  of  the  very  motives 
which  reverberate  in  the  members  of  the 
mob  themselves,  and  the  fury  of  the  mob 
may  be  in  direct  ratio  to  their  own  feel- 
ings of  guilt  for  these  unconscious  ten- 
dencies. 

I  imagine  things  would  be  better  if  these 
self  righteous  people  would  mind  their 
own  business,  correct  their  own  mistakes, 
know  themselves,  accept  themselves,  and 
therefore  be  at  more  peace  with  them- 
selves. 

Rose  Bird  has  an  excellent  record.  I 
believe  that  the  voters  of  California  are 
too  wise  and  too  sophisticated  to  do  other 
than  keep  her  in  office,  and  to  totally  ig- 
nore the  jealous  and  petty  minds  that 
would  have  it  otherwise. 

Dick  King 


Refugee,  Go  Home 

Editors, 

#1.  Refugees  should  not  be  eligible  for 
welfare! 

#2.  Nothing  is  free.  If  you  want  to  be  on 
the  dole,  100  hours  a  month  is  not  a  hell 
of  a  lot  to  work. 

#3.  Mr.  Thuol:  If  it  is  worse  here  for 
you— go  home!  It  is  even  worse  for  us! 
I  have  been  here  45  years,  (bom  here), 
worked  20  years,  laid  off  after  20  with 
one  company.  Moved  from  Pacific 
Heights  to  the  Tenderloin,  income  went 
from  $20,000  a  year  to  less  than  $4,000 
a  year,  no  savings,  no  medical,  welfare 
or  other  benefits.  I  started  in  a  factory 
job  at  15  years  old  and  worked  my 
way  up.  I  can  tell  you  how  tough  it  is  as 
can  many  of  us  Americans.  We  do  not 
need  you  people  who  keep  breeding  more, 
bring  filth  to  the  community,  throw- 
ing garbage  out  windows,  kids  playing  on 
fire  escapes,  live  10  to  one  room.  People 
coming  from  Vietnam  etc.  are  not  doing 
as  bad  as  we  are.  Your  standards  here 
are  better.  Ours  are  worse.  How  is  it 
refugees  get  welfare,  food  stamps,  etc.? 
We  cannot  get  these  so  easily.  We  are  the 
minority. 

J.  Moyer 


Editors'  Response 

Mr.  Moyer's  situation,  as  he  outlines, 
is  a  sad  one  and  unfortunately  all  too 
typical  of  many  people  who  give  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  a  company 
and  then  are  left  with  little  or  nothing  to 
show  for  their  years  of  service. 

But  whose  fault  is  that?  Is  ■  it  Mr. 
Thuol's  fault  that  Mr.  Moyer's  company 
turned  him  loose  after  20  years  of  loyal 
service  and  gave  him  nothing? 

Is  it  Mr.  Thuol's  fault  that  our  econo- 
mic system  is  only  interested  in  people 
when  they  are  "productive"  and  is  all 
too  ready  to  discard  them  when  they  have 
"outlived  their  usefulness"'  to  the  eco- 
nomy? 

Hardly. 

Mr.  Moyer  blames  the  wrong  party  for 
his  problems,  As  long  as  he  and  others 
focus  their  anger  on  people  who  are  es- 
sentially in  the  same  situation,  rather  than 
trying  to  change  the  things  that  are  the 
real  sources  of  misery  and  inequality  in 
our  country,  little  will  change. 

Some  basic  facts: 

Southeast  Asian  refugees  left  their  coun- 
tries to  escape  persecution  and  war  that 
has  plagued  that  area  for  decades,  war 
that  the  United  States  itself  played  no 
small  part  in.  Most  appreciate  the  genero- 
sity of  countries  like  the  U.S.  that  take 
them  in  but  many  still  miss  the  homes 
and  lives  they  left  behind.  Very  few  will 
ever  be  able  to  return. 

Refugees  have  no  better  access  to  wel- 
fare than  non-refugees.  When  they 
first  come  over  they  are  eligible  for  18 
months  of  federal  assistance  paid  at  the 
same  rates  as  General  Assistance  for 
individuals  or  AFDC  for  families.  After 
that,  they  can  apply  for  these  local  pro- 
grams like  anyone  else. 
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Vietnamese 
Voters 

continued  from  page  1 

nor,"  explained  Vu-duc  Vuong  of  the 
Vietnamese  American  Democratic 
Club,  which  organized  the  event. 
"Vietnamese  are  becoming  citizens, 
registering  to  vote  and  taking  posi- 
tions supporting  people  we  believe 
will  be  good  for  the  community." 

For  some  Vietnamese,  these  recep- 
tions represent  a  new  type  of  involve- 
ment which  arises  out  of  an  aware- 
ness of  their  political  role  in  the 
United  States. 

"In  my  travels  throughout  Califor- 
nia during  the  last  year,  I've  noticed  a 
growing  number  of  refugees  from 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  who 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
becoming  citizens  and  registered 
voters,"  says  Michael  Huynh,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Refugee  Resource 
Center  in  San  Francisco. 

Huynh  predicts  that  by  the  next 
national  elections  in  1988,  Vietnamese 
Americans  will  be  a  voting  force. 
"If  you  work  hard  enough,  at  least 
half  of  the  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
eligible  to  become  citizens  will  vote," 
says  Huynh,  who  is  now  spear- 
heading a  voter  registration  effort  in- 
volving a  network  of  about  a  dozen 
refugee  agencies  in  California.  The 
agencies  are  currently  assisting  refu- 
gees with  their  citizenship  application 
process,  and  Huynh  plans  to  reach  the 
refugees  through  these  agencies  and 
encourage  them  to  register  to  vote 
once  they  become  citizens. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  235,000 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  California 
are  now  eligible  to  become  citizens. 
Since  1975,  when  the  first  wave  of 
Vietnamese  refugees  arrived  in  the 
U.S.,  15,000  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
have  become  citizens  in  California, 
and  among  them,  5  percent  are  regis- 
tered voters.  Of  the  Southeast  Asian 
groups,  the  Vietnamese  have  tended 
to  become  citizens  first  because  they 
arrived  earlier  than  the  Cambodians. 

For  Ninh  Nguyen,  political  involve- 
ment boils  down  to  some  practical  is- 
sues. When  she  started  her  business 
six  years  ago,  Nguyen  says  "it  was 
very  hard  for  me  to  get  the  banks  to 
loan  me  any  investment  money.  I 
want  to  vote  for  politicians  who'll 
help  make  it  easier  for  small  business 
people  like  me." 

Nguyen  credits  the  Vietnamese  bu- 
sinesses in  the  Tenderloin  for 
making  it  a  better  place  to  live.  "It's 
safer  to  walk  around  here  these  days, 
but  still,  we  need  more  police  patrols," 
she  says.  The  Vietnamese  businesses 
here  are  paying  larger  amounts  of 
taxes,  and  politicians  and  government 
people  would  get  our  votes  if  they 
would  use  that  money  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  in  the  Tenderloin." 

The  "Vietnamese  Americans  for  Art 
Agnos"  who  organized  the  October 
reception  are  now  assisting  in  a  fund- 
raising  event  by  sending  letters  to 
Vietnamese  residents  of  San  Francisco, 

CLASSIFIEDS 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Counselor/Community  Worker— 
PT  Senior  Women's  Alcohol  Prog. 
Tenderloin.  Prefer  mature  m/f,  1 
yr.  sobriety.  $9,984/yr.  Resume  by 
11/15:  K.  Fishkin  333  Turk  St.  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102  885-2274.  EOE 

Clinical  Caseworker 

Swords  to  Plowshares,  non-profit 
vets  organization,  seeks  flexible, 
compassionate  person  with  clini- 
cal expertise  to  join  interdiscipli- 
nary team  in  providing  indiv/group 
counseling  to  homeless  vets  in  a 
community  environment.  Submit 
resumes  by  Nov.  10th  to  STP,  400 
Valencia  St.,  SF  94103. 


TL  Voters'  Club  Makes  Endorsements 


Vu-duc  Vuong  (right)  greets  guberna- 
torial candidate  Tom  Bradley  at  a  re- 
ception in  Bradley's  honor  sponsored 
by  the  Vietnamese-American  Demo- 
cratic Club  last  month. 

inviting  them  to  a  $150  a  plate  dinner. 
The  fact  that  Vietnamese  refugees 
would  pay  such  an  amount  for  a  din- 
ner is  seen  by  the  Reverend  Carl 
Pihl  of  Lutheran  Immigrant  and  Refu- 
gee Services,  as  a  leap  forward  in  the 
democratic  process. 

'This  type  of  involvement  shows 
that  the  refugees  are  taking  steps  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  in  society 
and  not  operating  on  the  fringe  of  it," 
says  Pihl.  Pihl  noted  that  since  arri- 
ving here  ten  years  ago,  some  refugees 
"have  (now)  met  their  survival  needs 
and  are  now  moving  into  the  political 
arena." 

Most  of  all,  says  Michael  Huynh, 
"we  want  people  to  respect  us.  By 
voting  and  getting  involved  political- 
ly, we  can  show  people  we  are  in  con- 
trol of  our  destiny." 


continued  from  page  1 

measure  which  she  said  would  cor- 
rect pay  discrimination  against  female 
employees;  and  for  Prop.  M,  the 
city's  latest  highrise  control  initiative. 

Next  up  was  a  representative  of 
Supervisor  Richard  Hongisto,  who 
apologized  for  his  boss'  inability  to 
attend  and  told  the  crowd  that  Hon- 
gisto was  on  the  side  of  the  people 
of  the  Tenderloin.  He  then  fielded 
questions— sometimes  hostile— from 
the  floor. 

Yes,  he  said,  Hongisto  favors  dis- 
trict elections.  Why  doesn't  he  vote 
on  rent  control  issues?  Because  as  an 
owner  of  rental  property,  Hongisto 
has  been  told  by  the  city  attorney 
that  he  has  a  conflict  of  interest  and 
cannot  vote. 

Why  doesn't  he  challenge  the  city 
attorney's  ruling?  He  tried  that  with 
the  International  Hotel  and  it  cost  him 
$400,000  and  five  days  in  jail. 

Hongisto  supports  Prop.  M,  the 
highrise  initiative  and  Prop.  H,  the 
comparable  worth  measure  but  has  no 
position  on  Prop.  D,  the  after-school 
recreation  and  open  space  amend- 
ment. 

Challenger  Pat  Norman,  a  health 
educator  and  activist,  took  the  floor 
next  to  warm  applause  and  told  the 
crowd,  The  Tenderloin  is  one  of  the 
forgotten  areas  of  the  city  and  it  needs 
representation." 

Norman  favors  a  return  to  district 
elections,  wants  homeless  programs 
expanded,  agrees  that  there  is  a  need 
for  more  funding  for  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  supports  more  funding  for 
mental  health  services. 

Julie  Tang  followed.  She  stressed 
her  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
community  college  board  for  the  last 
six  years.  She  said  she  supports  high- 
rise  growth  controls,  district  elections 
and  wants  to  see  rent  control  ex- 
tended to  vacant  units. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Supervisor 
Wendy  Nelder  arrived.  She  gave  a 
short  speech  coming  out  in  support 
of  almost  everything.  "No  matter 
who  you  are,"  she  said,  "I'm  on  your 
side." 

Nelder  said  she  supports  people, 
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public  toilets  and  vacancy  rent  control 
but  is  opposed  to  district  elections.  In 
response  to  a  question  about  why  she 
voted  against  a  measure  which  would 
have  allowed  non-profit  organizations 
to  oppose  illegal  hotel  conversions, 
she  said,  "I  don't  remember  the  exact 
wording  but  I'm  not  against  anybody 
stopping  anything  illegal." 

Asked  about  her  famous  crusade 
against  flouride,  she  quipped,  "Are 
you  going  to  be  sorry,"  before  launch- 
ing into  a  10-minute  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  fluoridated  water. 

Next:  Supervisor  Doris  Ward,  who 
was  first  elected  to  the  board  as  a 
representative  of  the  district  that  in- 
cluded the  Tenderloin  but  now  says 
that  she  has  mixed  feelings  about 
bringing  district  elections  back.  She 
supports  the  philosophy  and  the  fact 
that  it  would  cut  down  the  cost  of 
campaigns  but  hesitates  because  it 
would  make  just-elected  Supervisors 
run  again. 

She  supports  vacancy  control,  af- 
fordable housing  and  wants  the  city 
to  buy  housing  for  the  homeless.  She 
opposes  the  highrise  initiative  be- 
cause, she  says,  "it  would  cost"  areas 
like  Bayview/Hunter's  Point  jobs  and 
economic  growth. 

Just  as  things  were  getting  a  little 
too  staid  and  serious,  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent Crown  Prince  Arcadia  stepped 
forward  with  a  proposal.  Barefoot 
and  bejeweled,  the  Prince  suggested 
housing  the  homeless  on  top  of  the 
Hilton  Hotel  in  exchange  for  per- 
forming volunteer  hotel  work.  This 
suggestion  got  the  biggest  round  of 
applause  of  the  day  and  left  Super- 
visor Bill  Maher  with  a  tough  act  to 
follow. 

Maher,  the  last  candidate  to  speak, 
ticked  off  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments: authored  Prop.  K,  the  measure 
to  keep  highrises  from  shading  parks; 
voted  for  money  for  homeless  pro- 
grams; voted  for  AIDS  funding; 
helped  plant  trees  and  sweep  streets 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

Under  tough  questioning  from  the 
audience,  Maher  said  he  opposed  a 
return  to  district  elections — "I  was 
elected  by  the  entire  city,"  he  said. 

"You  have  voted  against  vacancy 
and  rent  control,  you  are  pro-busi- 
ness in  apartheid  issues  and  against 
Central  American  amnesty.  Why 
should  I  vote  for  you?"  he  was  asked. 

"I've  voted  for  everything  against 
South  Africa.  I  vote  for  the  good  of 
the  city,"  he  said. 

With  that,  the  speeches  ended  and 
after  a  short  discussion,  people  filled 
out  their  ballots  and  left. 

Asked  for  his  appraisal  of  the  eve- 
ning, David  Felix,  a  resident  of  Cen- 
tral Towers  said,  "It's  informative  be- 
cause you  can  ask  people  things  di- 
rectly and  clarify  them.  I'd  never  vote 
for  anyone  just  because  of  a  T.V. 
commercial." 

The  club  voted  to  endorse  Super- 
visor candidates  Walker,  Norman, 
Tang  and  Ward,  Cranston  for  Senate, 
Bradley  for  Governor,  McCarthy  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Agnos  for  As- 
sembly, Burton  for  Congress  and 
Smith  for  BART  board.  It  recom- 
mended yes  votes  on  city  propositions 
D,  H  and  M  and  state  proposition 
65,  no  votes  on  state  propositions  61, 
62,  63  and  64  and  urged  the  support 
of  Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird  and  the 
other  Supreme  Court  justices. 
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Mayor  Cleans  House 


Mayor  Feinstein  donned  overalls  to  help  paint  Hospitality  House's  drop-in 
center  last  month  as  part  of  her  citywide  cleanup  campaign. 


Civil  Rights  Groups  Fear 
Effects  of  New  Immigration  Bill 


by  Rose  Arrieta 

-w-ose  Ramirez  (not  his  real  name) 
1  talks  between  breaks  from  carting 
-J  a  tray  full  of  dirty  dishes  to  the 
kitchen  of  a  busy  Mission  District 
restaurant.  The  smallish  man  with 
Indian  features  says  he  fled  El  Salva- 
dor in  1980  because  as  a  student,  he 
became  a  political  target  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  government. 

Last  month,  after  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  a  new  immigration  law,  Rami- 
rez told  The  Tenderloin  Times  he  feels 
now  he'll  be  a  target  of  the  U.S. 
government  "because  of  my  brown 
skin  and  my  last  name." 

Under  the  controversial  Simpson- 
Rodino  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in 
mid-October,  any  employer  who 
knowingly  hires  an  undocumented 
worker  faces  fines  or  jail  sentences. 
While  civil  rights  groups  have  de- 
nounced the  bill  because  they  say  it 
will  discourage  employers  from  hiring 
non-white  or  "foreign-looking"  work- 
ers, legislators  are  relieved  to  have 
finally  won  congressional  approval 
of  the  bill  after  over  six  years  of  battle, 
battle. 

The  fear  we  have  is  that  this  bill 
could  result  in  discrimination  against 
people  of  color  or  who  speak  with 
an  accent,"  said  Loretta  Kruger  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  (CSEARR). 

In  the  Tenderloin,  it  is  expected  that 
undocumented  workers  from  Central 
America  as  well  as  Filipinos,  Chinese 
and  Southeast  Asians  will  be  affected 
by  the  legislation.  The  bill  "will  have 
a  devastating  impact  in  our  efforts  to 
get  jobs  for  unemployed  youth  be- 
cause employers  will  fear  the  sanc- 
tions," says  Carlos  Valdes,  vocational 
counselor  at  Hospitality  House,  where 
10  to  15  percent  of  his  clients  are 
Latino  teens. 


NORTH  OF  MARKET  VOTERS'  CLUB 
ELECTION  ENDORSEMENTS 

The  North  of  Market  Voters'  Club  is  the  only  political  club  in  San  Francisco  whose 
endorsements  are  based  on  votes  of  persons  living  or  working  in  the  North  of  Market 
area.  Staff  people  come  from  various  North  of  Market  agencies  including  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  others. 

Board  of  Supervisors 
Nancy  Walker  Julie  Tang 

Pat  Norman  Doris  Ward 

Bart  Board. 

Arlo  Hale  Smith 

State  Propositions 
NO  on  61,  62,  63  •  NO  on  64 

YES  on  65 

City  Propositions 
YES  on  D,  H  •  YES  ON  M 

Senator  Governor  Lt.  Governor 

Alan  Cranston        Tom  Bradley  Leo  McCarthy 

(For  other  statewide  offices,  please  vote  for  Democratic  endorsed  candidates.) 


State  Assembly 

Art  Agnos 


U.S.  Congress 

Sala  Burton 


Supreme  Court  Justices 
YES  on  Bird,  Grodin,  Mosk,  Reynoso 

Take  this  to  the  polls  November  4 

YOUR  VOTE  IS  YOUR  POWER 

Vote  Tuesday,  November  4 
Polls  open  7am-8pm 


Southeast  Asian  refugees  will  also 
be  affected,  according  to  Wayne  Luk 
of  CSEARR,  because  employers  may 
fear  the  refugees  are  here  illegally. 

When  all  the  differences  were  fi- 
nally ironed  out  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  early  last  month,  what 
remained  was  a  massive  revamping  of 
immigration  laws.  The  bill  will  grant 
legal  status  (amnesty)  to  millions  of 
illegal  workers  who  entered  the  U.S. 
before  1982  and  some  farmworkers 
who  have  worked  more  recently, 
while  seeking  to  stem  the  tide  of  new 
illegal  arrivals  by  making  it  against 
the  law  to  hire  them. 

One  of  the  chief  sponsors.  Rep. 
Peter  Rodino  (D-N.J.)  called  the  com- 
promise bill  "miraculous"  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  well  balanced,  fair  and 
responsible"  solution. 

But  despite  the  euphoria  on  Capitol 
Hill,  foreign-born  domestics  in  San 
Francisco  are  nervous.  Take  for  in- 
stance, "Maria,"  who  works  as  a  maid 
on  Nob  Hill.  She  left  Mexico  in  1983 
after  the  factory  where  she  worked 
shut  down  and  she  was  unable  to  find 
another  job.  In  sheer  desperation,  she 
says  she  crossed  the  border  in  search 
of  a  better  life — a  life  she  says  is 
"threatened  from  increasing  job  raids 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  agents." 

Civil  rights  groups  say  the  stories  of 
Jose  and  Maria  are  typical  of  many 
thousands  of  undocumented  workers 
who  live  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  law  increases  the  manpower  of 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  by  50  percent. 
In  September,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  San  Francisco  struck  down 
a  preliminary  injunction  that  imposed 
strict  limits  on  "factory  surveys"  con- 
ducted by  the  INS,  allowing  them 
to  enter  factories  to  search  for  sus- 
pected illegal  workers  without  identi- 
fying the  workers  by  name  on  search 
warrants. 

Meanwhile,  early  news  reports  say 
that  hundreds  of  counterfeit  papers 
are  being  printed  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  U.S. -Mexico  border  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  large  wave  of  Mexican 
nationals  planning  to  sidestep  the 
registration  process  of  the  new  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  hoax,"  says  Antonia 
Hernandez,  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
(MALDEF).  "It  purports  to  stem  the 
flow  of  undocumented  aliens  when  in 
fact  it  will  not.  It  pretends  to  offer 
a  generous  legalization  plan,  when  in 
fact  few  will  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram." 

Adds  Linda  Wong,  associate  coun- 
sel of  MALDEF:  "Undocumented  im- 
migration will  continue,  because  em- 
ployer sanctions  do  not  address  the 
driving  poverty  that  pushed  immi- 
grants across  the  border." 

Compromise  language  included  in 
the  bill  to  accomodate  the  interests 
of  Western  growers  guarantees  con- 
tinued access  to  foreign  farm  workers 
through  a  special  amnestry  program. 
Illegal  immigrants  who  worked  in 
U.S.  fields  for  at  least  90  days  during 
each  of  the  past  three  years,  or  90 
days  from  May  1,  1985  to  May  1, 
1986,  will  be  eligible  to  become  law- 
ful temporary  residents.  After  two 
more  years  they  can  become  perma- 
nent residents,  and  after  an  additional 
five  years  apply  for  citizenship. 

But  because  most  farm  labor  con- 
tractors pay  their  workers  in  cash  and 
do  not  keep  employment  records, 
farmworkers  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
prove  they  have  worked  for  the  re- 
quired time,  MALDEF  says.  MALDEF 
attorney  Francisco  Garcia  calls  the 
legalization  plan  "ineffective  sugar- 
coating  to  make  (the  bill)  more 
palatable." 

Oi  Friday.  November  14  at  7  p.m.  there 
will  be  a  forum  on  the  Simpson  Rodino 
Bill.  "Organizing  the  Fightback  for  Immi- 
grant and  Refugee  Rights"  at  St.  John  s 
Lutheran  Church,  3126  22nd  Street. 


TENDERLOIN  NEIGHBORS 
— SUPPORT  PROP.  M 


Donal  Feeser 

If  Prop.  M  does 
not  pass, 
thousands  of 
seniors,  minori- 
ties, and  other 
low-income 
people  may  be 
forced  out  of 
a  San  Francisco 
that  poor 

people  can  no  longer  afford.  Proposition  M 
represents  our  last  chance.  Vote  YES  on  Prop.  M. 


Jack  W.R.  Kelly 

As  a  Bay  Area 
resident  since 
the  1940s,  I 
have  watched  in 
recent  years  as 
San  Francisco 
has  filled  up 
with  highrises 
and  become 
more  and  more 
expensive.  We  need  homes  for  poor  people  not 
more  highrises.  Proposition  M  will  help  people 
and  communities  get  back  in  control  of  city 
planning.  Vote  Yes  on  Prop.  M. 

Wayne  Luk 


r 


Prop.  M  is  vital 
for  the  preser- 
vation of  neigh- 
borhoods and 
will  increase 
employment  op- 
portunities for 
S.F.  residents. 
It  is  a  positive 
step  that  will 
help  protect  and  preserve  the  Tenderloin  and 
other  residential  communities.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
Yes  on  Prop.  M. 

Lilliam  Crosthwaite 

Many  people  in 
my  area, 
around  Eddy 
and  Polk, 
depend  on  small 
groceries  and 
neighborhood 
businesses, 
cleaners  and 
shoe  repair 

shops  for  the  goods  and  services  they  need. 
Proposition  M  will  help  these  small  neighbor- 
hood businesses  from  being  driven  out.  Vote  YES 
on  Proposition  M. 


PROP  M  WOULD: 

•  Protect  Affordable  Housing  and  Small  Business 

•  Create  Job  Training  Programs  for  city  residents 

•  Cut  Highrise  Development  by  75% 

•  Stop  Hastings  Expansion  and 
Sangiacomo  Towers 

We  support  Proposition  M 
and  urge  you  to  vote  YES. 


Richard  Allman 
Barbara  Arms 
Sara  Colm 
Win  Cottrell 
Lillian  Crosthwaite 
Kelly  Cullen 
Don  Feeser 
Sherry  Gendelman 
Dr.  Howard  Gloyd 
Sue  Hestor 


Wade  Hudson 
Joe  Kaufman 
Seamus  Kilty 
Peggy  Kranz 
Kathy  Merschel 
Dick  Park 
Brad  Paul 

Father  Robert  Pfisterer 
Erik  Schapiro 
-Randy  Shaw 
Ron  Silliman 


Heidi  Swarts 
Claudia  Viek 
Robert  Tobin 
Paul  Wartelle 
Rob  Waters 
Midge  Wilson 
Assemblyman  Art  Agnos 
Supervisor  Harry  Britt 
Supervisor  Richard  Hongisto 
Supervisor  Willie  B.  Kennedy 
Supervisor  Nancy  Walker 


VOTE  YES  ON  PROP.  M 


KIN  F.  YEE,  D.D.S. 

760  MARKET  ST.,  RM.  722-4 
PHONE  (415)  421-5878 
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MARKET  or. 


General  Dentistry,  Extraction,  Plates, 
Crowns  and  Bridges 


•  Senior  Citizen  Gold  Card  Program  Participant 

•  All  Insurances  Accepted 

•  Union  Members  &  MediCal  Welcomed 

•  Wheelchair  Accessible 

Monday  to  Friday  9-5:30 
Saturday  by  appointment 

Emergency  and  denture  repairs  no  appointment  necessary 


Something  Special 
for  Everyone! 


1227  Sutter  St.   between  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Do  you  need 

someone  to 
talk  with 

someone  to 
share  with 

someone  to 
pray  with  > 

JOIN  US 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School 
Morning  Worship 
Evening  Service 
Tuesday  &  Friday 
885-6624 


9:30  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 
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compiled  by  Stan  West 

Youth  Get  Run  around 

Though  community  agencies  say 
that  many  of  San  Francisco's  es- 
timated 1,500  homeless  youth 
come  from  families  where  they  were 
physically  or  sexually  abused,  the  po- 
licy of  the  city's  welfare  department  is 
to  return  them  home — back  to  where 
they  were  mistreated  in  the  first  place 
— and  not  to  assist  them  here. 

Now  California  Attorney  General 
John  Van  de  Kamp  has  issued  a  non- 
binding  opinion  which  says  that  coun- 
ty juvenile  courts  can  make  out-of- 
town  youths  into  county  residents  and 
thereby  make  them  eligible  for  welfare 
aid. 

A  city  social  worker  who  requested 
anonymity  explained  the  current  situ- 
ation: "If  an  out-of-state  youth  is 
caught,  it's  our  duty  to  expedite  their 
return  to  the  home  state  or  county 
where  their  parents  lives.  It's  often  a 
bad  decision  a  lot  of  the  kids  I  know 
get  knocked  around  a  lot  when  they 
go  back  home.'' 

Greg  Day,  a  counselor  at  the  Larkin 
Street  Youth  Center  and  chairman 
of  the  Youth  Emergency  Services  Coa- 
lition, called  Van  de  Kamp's  decision 
"a  great  victory''  but  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  convince  the 
city  to  begin  providing  assistance  to 
out-of-town  youths. 


YGC  Subject  of  Federal  Probe 

In  related  news,  San  Francisco's 
detention  facility  for  youth  was  the 
target  of  a  recent  probe  by  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision. 

What  the  Justice  Department  found, 
says  Ray  Balberon,  youth  counselor 
at  a  Mission  District  home  for 
troubled  teens,  is  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  teens  at  YGC  are  being 
violated." 

This  month,  the  Justice  Department 
is  scheduled  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  set  up  legal  agreements  and 
guidelines  with  the  city  for  YGC. 
"In  essence,  the  city  is  being  put  on 
probation,"  Balberon  says. 

Youth  Guidance  Center  has  been  in 
the  throes  of  controversy  in  recent 
years  because  of  alleged  mistreatment 
of  incarcerated  teens.  That  contro- 
versy heated  up  earlier  this  year  when 
a  youth  in  custody  committed  suicide. 


Conference  on  Immigrant  Rights 

The  new  Simpson-Rodino  immigra- 
tion bill  and  the  "English-Only 
Amendment"  on  California's  Novem- 
ber ballot  topped  the  list  of  issues 
that  were  discussed  and  debated  at  a 
week-long  conference  on  immigrant 
rights  sponsored  by  the  Asian-Pacific 
Law  Students  Association  at  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law. 

A  debate  on  the  English-only  mea- 
sure, Proposition  63,  pitted  Stanley 
Diamond,  an  aide  to  former  Senator 
S.I.  Hayakawa  and  the  head  of  the 
California  campaign  for  63,  against 
Ed  Chen,  an  attorney  for  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  member 
of  a  committee  to  defeat  the  initiative. 

Labelling  Prop.  63  "unfair,  unwise 
and  unconstitutional,"  Chen  said  that 
non-English-speaking  immigrants 
want  to  learn  English  but  can't  even 
get  into  classes  because  of  huge  wait- 
ing lists.  He  said  that  in  San  Francisco 
more  than  3,000  people  were  turned 
away  from  English  classes  while  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  number  of  turn- 
away  s  was  40,000,  according  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Diamond  denied  this  claim  and  also 
said  arguments  by  opponents  that 
people  will  die  in  hospitals  because 
of  cuts  in  bilingual  services  was 
"emotional  garbage." 


Crabs  Are  Us 

For  people  just  itching  to  make  a 
little  money,  you'll  be  happy  to  hear 
that  the  Haight-Ashbury  Free  Clinic 
will  pay  $20  for  fresh  pubic  crabs. 
It's  all  part  of  a  comparison  study  of 
a  new  medicine  that  kills  pubic  lice 
and  is  tried  and  true,  Kwell. 

To  participate  in  this  in-depth  look 
at  the  crab  community,  you  must 
have  crawling  crabs  below  your  neck, 
be  over  18,  not  be  pregnant,  not  ta- 
king antibiotics  or  presently  be  using 
any  crab  killer  within  a  week  before 
you  get  your  scratch. 

Call  or  drop  by  (bring  your  crabs 
along)  to  the  Haight-Ashbury  Free 
Clinic,  558  Clayton  St.,  431-1714. 

Tenderloin  Job  Fair 

On  Oct.  24  at  Boeddeker  Park, 
scores  of  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed Tenderloin  residents  partici- 
pated in  the  Tenderloin  Opportunity 
Fair  sponsored  by  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition.  The  goal  of 
the  fair  was  to  provide  residents  with 
information  on  job  opportunities  and 
to  establish  a  support  system  linking 
residents,  community  agencies  and 
the  private  sector,  says  Don  Feeser 
of  the  Coalition. 


AIDS  on  TV 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  KQED- 
Channel  9's  documentary  "Prop.  64: 
The  AIDS  Initiative,"  takes  a  micro- 
scopic look  at  the  emotionally- 
charged  LaRouche  initiative.  This  ini- 
tiative would  classify  AIDS  as  an  in- 
fectious, contagious  and  communi- 
cable disease — a  move  critics  say 
would  expose  AIDS  carriers  to  nu- 
merous forms  of  discrimination  and 
harrassment.  The  program  airs  Mon- 
day, Nov.  3  at  11  p.m.  and  11:30 
p.m. 

Another  documentary,  "Can  AIDS 
Be  Stopped?"  deals  with  prospects 
for  healing  or  curing  the  deadliest  epi- 
demic to  challenge  modern  medicine. 
The  program  airs  Tuesday,  Nov.  11 
at  8  p.m.  and  Saturday,  Nov.  15  at 
12:30  p.m. 

Monks  Emerge 

The  Cambodian  Buddhist  commu- 
nity is  always  busy  keeping  their 
traditions  alive.  On  October,  19  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Family  Medical  Clinic,  a 
group  of  Cambodians  celebrated 
"Chenh  Vuhsa"— the  time  for  the 
monks  to  come  out  of  their  yearly 
three-month  retreat  into  the  pagoda. 
"While  this  event  is  usually  a  small 
festival  for  the  Buddhist  clergy,  it's 
important  for  us  to  continue  cele- 
brating it  in  America,"  said  Seng 
Thong,  one  of  the  organizers.  That 
way  our  children  can  know  and  learn 
from  our  culture." 


Crystal  Tenants  Evicted 

In  recent  months,  angry  tenants 
of  the  Crystal  Hotel  have  told  re- 
porters they're  sick  of  living  with 
roaches,  cold  rooms,  holey  walls  and 
a  dangerous  elevator  that  last  March 
crashed,  sending  a  tenant  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

At  least  24  of  the  36  tenants  at  the 
embattled  Crystal  Hotel  have  been 
given  eviction  notices,  says  their 
attorney,  Cathy  Mosbrucker  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  According 
to  Mosbrucker,  "Management  has 
given  notices  irresponsibly.  One  ten- 
ant's notice  asked  for  rent  money 
that  had  already  been  paid.  The 
tenant  even  has  the  receipt.  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  harrassment  or  in- 
competence." 

David  Mendez,  the  attorney  for  the 
owners,  denies  any  harrassment.  He 
says  many  of  the  tenants  simply 
don't  pay  rent.  Says  Mendez,  "I  don't 
think  anyone  has  been  evicted  just 
because  they  talked  to  The  Times 
or  because  they  were  active  in  the 
tenants'  organization." 


Jones  Street  handyman  Norbert  Schroeder  may  lose  his  shop. 

Showdown  at  the  Lyric  Hotel 


by  Stan  West 

Norbert  Schroeder,  the  popular 
owner  of  a  second-hand  store  at  148 
Jones  Street  told  The  Times  that  his 
non-profit  landlord,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  recently  hiked  his  rent 
from  $330  to  $800  and  gave  him  a 
three-day  notice  to  pay  or  quit. 

Schroeder,  who  lives  in  his  shop, 
says  he  repairs  appliances  free  for 
non-profit  organizations  such  as  St. 
Anthony's  and  ElderFriends.  Neigh- 
bors call  him  a  saint. 

During  an  interview,  he  pointed  to 
five  mildewed  holes  in  the  ceiling 
where  water  continually  dropped  in 
plastic  buckets,  and  asked,  "Can  you 
imagine  the  danger  of  water  leaking 
on  electrical  appliances?" 

A  St.  Vincent  spokesman  says  the 
group's  insurance  company  wants 
Schroeder  off  the  premises  because  his 
shop  is  a  fire  trap.  His  shop  passed 
inspection  by  the  Fire  Department  in 
1986. 

Schroeder's  attorney.  Randy  Shaw, 
says  St.  Vincent  has  a  history  of 
"harassing"  the  store  owner.  He  says 
management  has  not  accepted  his  rent 
for  the  last  two  months.  "We  never 
thought  a  non-profit  organization 
would  act  like  a  private  owner,  so 
cold,  but  they  are  and  we  may  have 
to  sue  for  wrongful  eviction." 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  attorney, 
Marvin  Colangelo,  says,  "We  have 
not  sued  Norbert  yet.  Right  now,  we 
don't  plan  on  pursuing  this  action  fur- 
ther. We  just  want  Schroeder  to 
clean  up  his  shop.  We  also  want  him 
to  pay  the  higher  rent  because  he's 


GOLDEN  GATE 
FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Sta.  02 
552-0733 
Hours  M on  Sat  9-5 
Closed  Wed.  &  Sun. 

•  Industrial  Injury 

•  House  Colls 

•  Food  Supplement  Programs 

•  Medi Co! /Private  Insurance 

•  General  &  Family  Practice 

•  Birth  Control 

•  Immunization 
Personal  Injury 
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living  and  working  out  of  the  same 
spot.  Therefore,  he's  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  rent  control." 

John  Salvestro,  the  project  manager 
of  St.  Vincent's  "sober'  hotel  next 
door,  says:  "Although  we  are  a  non- 
profit organization,  we  are  not 
exempt  from  paying  bills.  Presently, 
we're  running  the  sobriety  hotel  at  a 
considerable  deficit.  If  this  continues, 
we  may  have  to  give  up  the  project. " 

The  sober  hotel,  the  56-unit  Lyric, 
is  also  a  hotbed  of  discontent.  A 
group  of  five  disgruntled  Lyric  resi- 
dents last  month  complained  to  The 
Times  of  poor  conditions  and  unfair 
treatment  by  hotel  managers. 

'There's  mice,  ants,  cockroaches, 
scalding  showers,  leaky  roofs, 
stopped  toilets  and  a  manager  who 
throws  people  out  if  they  complain 
about  living  conditions,"  says  39- 
year-old  Patricia  Matloutchi,  an  un- 
employed telephone  operator  and  re- 
covered alcoholic  who  has  lived  in  the 
building  for  two  years. 

Kenny  Lee,  36,  a  former  desk 
clerk  at  the  hotel,  says  Lyric  mana- 
gers treat  him  "like  a  prisoner."  He 
claims  that  assistant  manager  Andy 
Childress  has  "kick(ed)  people  out  of 
the  hotel  just  because  they  didn't 
agree  with  him"  and  that  he  gives 
favored  tenants  preferential  treatment. 

Childress  flatly  denies  such  charges. 
"Those  accusations  are  false.  They 
hold  no  water.  We  do  not  run  this 
hotel  like  a  concentration  camp.  But 
there  are  rules  and  regulations.  The 
main  rule  is  that  alcohol  and  drugs 
are  not  allowed." 

Childress  claimed  the  tenants  who 
are  upset  at  him  "are  angry  because 
they  are  the  main  rule  breakers  and 
I'm  the  main  rule  enforcer." 

Not  all  the  tenants  at  the  Lyric 
are  critical  of  management.  Glenn 
Mortensen,  for  example,  a  36-year- 
old  U.S.  Mint  employee  says,  "There's 
a  few  disgruntled  employees  who  are 
always  uptight,  always  complaining, 
always  trying  to  get  a  case  (to  sue  the 
management),  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  here  have  no  problems  with 
the  managers.  This  place  isn't  perfect. 
The  pipes  creak  at  night.  But  thank 
God  there  is  a  place  like  this  where 
recovering  alcoholics  like  myself  can 
get  it  together,  then  move  on." 

Mortensen  denied  reports  from  other 
tenants  that  the  building  is  infested  with 
mice,  ants  and  roaches. 
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Homeless  Program  Crisis 


continued  from  page  1 

Following  that  meeting,  the  mayor 
stated  that  her  top  priority  was  get- 
ting the  families  out  of  the  hotel  sys- 
tem and  into  more  permanent  ar- 
rangements. But  as  October  drew  to  a 
close,  The  Times  learned  that  the 
city  had  indeed  stopped  placing  ad- 
ditional families  into  the  hotels  but 
that  no  new  arrangement  had  been 
made. 

Social  service  agencies  that  pre- 
viously referred  homeless  families  to 
the  city  for  housing  now  say  that  the 
city  is  sending  families  to  them  and 
they  must  scramble  to  find  hotels  who 
will  put  new  families  up. 

The  Apollo  Hotel  on  Valencia 
Street,  owned  by  Patel,  is  continuing 
to  accept  homeless  families,  according 
to  hotel  desk  clerk  Brenda  Gardner, 
"but  we  cannot  keep  them  indefinite- 
ly." Gardner  complains  that  while 
the  city  stopped  placing  new  families 
into  hotel  rooms,  it  hasn't  provided 
any  alternative  and  many  families 
have  been  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

"Families  should  not  live  in  a  single 
(hotel)  room.  It's  not  an  acceptable 
system,"  says  city  social  worker  Pat 
Cosmos.  But  that  is  how  homeless 
families  have  been  housed  for  the  past 
four  years.  Many  of  the  approximate- 
ly 260  families  now  living  in  home- 
less hotels  have  been  crowded  into  the 
same  rooms  for  up  to  two  years. 

As  for  newly  homeless  families 
seeking  help,  "It's  kind  of  bleak," 
Cosmos  said. 

The  homeless  program  has  been  the 
focus  of  much  criticism  since  its  in- 
ception in  1982.  Under  the  current 
system,  homeless  people  who  line  up 
nightly  at  150  Otis  Street  are  assigned 
by  DSS  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis  to  rooms  in  32  residential  hotels 
in  the  central  city  area.  The  rooms 
are  assigned  from  a  few  days  to  two 
weeks,  after  which  the  homeless  are 
back  on  the  street.  Estimates  of  the 


homeless  population  in  the  hotels 
hovers  around  2500  individuals  and 
260  families. 

When  the  hotels  are  full  and  for 
those  incapable  of  dealing  with  DSS 
or  unwilling  to  stay  in  the  hotels  be- 
cause of  fear  of  their  unsanitary  and 
unsafe  conditions  there  are  four  city- 
financed  "backup"  shelters,  where 
homeless  can  stay  the  night  but  must 
leave  the  next  morning  and  line  up  the 
following  night  to  receive  shelter 
again. 

The  program  was  set  up  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  during  the  1982  reces- 
sion to  cure  a  problem  city  officials 
assumed  would  disappear  with  the 
next  economic  upturn.  But  the  prob- 
lem hasn't  gone  away. 

Joe  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Drop- 
In  Center  at  Hospitality  House,  which 
shelters  80  men  a  night,  said  that  in 
sticking  to  the  current  flawed  pro- 
gram, the  city  lacks  foresight  and 
can't  see  "the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem." 

The  current  homeless  program  is 
"doing  nothing  to  cut  the  cycle"  in 
which  people  move  from  the  street 
to  a  two-week  stint  in  the  hotels  and 
back  to  the  street  without  ever  getting 
stabilized,  Wilson  said. 

Midge  Wilson,  director  of  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  said 
the  program  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
long-term  planning.  She  said  there 
needs  to  be  programs  set  up  to  help 
homeless  people  get  back  on  their 
feet.  Wilson  suggested  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide for  last  month's  rent  and  security 
deposit  because  most  homeless  "never 
amass  the  money  to  move  into  an 
apartment." 

Also,  she  said,  "there's  really  a  dra- 
matic need  for  support  services"  in  the 
homeless  hotels.  Wilson  wants  to  see 
a  counselor  in  each  hotel  advising 
homeless  tenants  on  health  issues, 
available  resources,  and  acting  as  a 
liaison  with  management. 


Brenda  Ardis  and  Richard  Brustie,  two  tenants  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  were 
part  of  a  community  delegation  that  met  with  Mayor  Feinstein  last  month  to 
voice  concern  about  the  homeless  program. 


Additionally,  community  advocates 
are  proposing  to  the  Mayor  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

•  Initiating  long-term  planning  to 
restructure  the  homeless  program, 
including  a  shift  of  the  homeless 
hotel  program  to  non-profit  hotels. 

•  Extending  the  minimum  length  of 
stay  in  the  hotels  from  a  couple  days 
to  one  week. 

•  Establishing  written  contracts  with 
hotel  operators  governing  fair  hear- 
ings before  evictions,  health  and  safe- 
ty standards,  and  clear  grievance  pro- 
cedures with  penalties  for  violation. 


•  Establishing  special  housing  for 
high-risk  groups,  including  homeless 
AIDS  patients,  women,  veterans,  and 
the  elderly. 

•  Job  training  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

•  Putting  a  social  worker  in  each 
homeless  hotel  to  provide  support 
services  to  homeless  tenants. 

•  Establishing  a  central  office  of 
homeless  planning  and  programs, 
headed  by  a  person  that  would  co- 
ordinate all  services  to  the  homeless, 
including  G.A.,  housing,  food,  and 
other  support  services. 


We  need  a  Supervisor 
with  expertise,  integrity 
and  a  commitment  to 
public  service. 


San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors 
VOTE  NOVEMBER  * 

*  Friends  of  Dr.  William  Gee  for  Supervisor  *  1696  Po»l  Street  *  667-0176 
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Homeless  Drinkers  Land  in  Jail  as  Detox  Overflows 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Released  from  a  six-day  stay  at 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
with  a  swollen  stomach  and  a 
diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  37- 
year-old  Gene  Kingman  returns  to  the 
streets  using  his  last  bit  of  change  for 
bus  fare  to  look  for  an  alcohol  treat- 
ment center. 

The  two  places  he  tries  are  full  but 
he  leaves  his  name  below  a  score  of 
others  and  returns,  discouraged,  to 
the  streets.  He  buys  a  bottle  and  be- 
gins another  night,  a  night  that  will 
end  on  the  floor  of  the  drunk  tank  at 
San  Francisco  County  Jail. 

"I  want  to  stop  drinking  but  there's 
no  where  to  go,  there's  no  room  at 
all,"  he  tells  a  reporter  the  next  mor- 
ning through  the  bars  of  his  cell. 
"1  shouldn't  be  in  jail,  I  should  be  at 
a  detox  or  a  hospital.'' 

Neither  his  jailers,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Sheriff's  Department,  nor  his 
arrestors,  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  would  disagree. 

Most  officials  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  no  longer  consider  alcoholism 
a  crime,  yet  thousands  of  homeless 
alcoholics  like  Kingman  are  jailed  in 
San  Francisco  every  year  for  the  crime 
of  public  drunkenness,  costing  the 
city  thousands  of  dollars  that  experts 
say  could  be  put  to  better  use  in 
much-needed  treatment  programs. 

A  case  now  before  the  California 
Supreme  Court  challenges  the  prac- 
tice of  arresting  and  jailing  homeless 
alcoholics.  The  plaintiff,  Robert  Sun- 
dance, a  Native  American  and  former 
Los  Angeles  street  drinker,  argues  that 
alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  should  be 
treated  rather  than  punished. 

"If  you  don't  have  room  in  General 
Hospital  for  people  with  pneumonia 
or  cancer,  you  don't  put  them  in  jail. 
Yet  that's  what  they  re  doing  to  home- 
less alcoholics,"  says  Sundance,  who 
launched  his  legal  battle  10  years  ago 
as  a  self-taught  jailhouse  lawyer.  Now 
firmly  on  the  wagon,  he  runs  a  Los 
Angeles  alcohol  education  service  for 
Native  Americans  when  he's  not  filing 
legal  briefs  or  appearing  in  court. 

One  way  San  Francisco  alcoholics 
end  up  in  jail  is  when  the  Ozanam 
Reception  Center,  the  city's  only  pub- 
licly-funded detoxification  program 
fills  up.  That  happens  to  some  50  or 
60  people  a  month,  according  to 
Mickey  Kirkhoff  of  the  St.  Vincent 
De  Paul  Society,  the  non-profit  group 
that  runs  the  center.  Another  43  a 
month  are  given  initial  detox  services 
for  24  hours  but  then  are  cut  loose 
because  of  the  shortage  of  follow-up 
care,  she  says. 

For  street  drinkers,  life  is  a  constant 
revolving  door  taking  them  from  the 


streets  to  the  detox,  back  to  the 
streets,  into  jail— where  they  are 
usually  held  for  four  to  six  hours  or 
occasionally  overnight — and  back  to 
the  streets  again. 

'These  streets  are  eating  me  alive," 
says  Frank  Joseph,  a  57-year-old 
Army  veteran  who  was  drinking  with 
friends  outside  St.  Anthony's  Dining 
Room.  "If  you're  an  alcoholic  on  these 
streets,  they  want  to  rob  you  or  stab 
you.  Just  last  night,  I  saw  a  guy  get 
his  jugular  cut." 

"It  can  get  rough  for  a  woman," 
agrees  Joseph's  friend  Sam,  a  feisty 
40-year-old  woman.  "I've  been  beaten 
up  three  times  and  robbed  twice." 

If  muggers  don't  get  you,  the  ele- 
ments and  illness  might,  says  Dr.  Dan 
Wlodarczyk,  medical  director  of  the 
city's  homeless  health  care  program. 
"Health  problems  are  very  severe 
among  homeless  alcoholics  and  they 
tend  to  have  complications  from  their 
alcoholism." 

Wlodarczyk  names  liver  disease, 
hepatitis,  infections  and  seizures  as 
common  ailments  suffered  by  street 
drinkers.  Their  conditions  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  they  often 
don't  seek  treatment  until  problems 
have  become  severe.  Hypothermia — 
excessively  low  body  temperature- 
is  also  a  major  problem. 

"Any  night  in  San  Francisco  is  cold 
enough  for  someone  to  develop  hypo- 
thermia," Wlodarczyk  said.  In  1985, 
16  homeless  people  were  known  to 
have  died  on  San  Francisco's  streets  of 
hypothermia  and  related  problems, 
a  number  that  may  be  an  under- 
count.  "It's  hard  to  determine  because 
we  don't  keep  statistics  on  the  popu- 
lation," Wlodarczyk  said. 

One  group  that  falls  through  the 
cracks,  according  to  Wlodarczyk,  are 
the  hard-core  street  drinkers  who 
don't  seek  help,  or  meet  the  strict 
requirements  of  most  programs.  They 
are  either  left  on  the  street  or  jailed 
for  public  drunkenness. 

What  is  needed,  in  the  view  of 
many  service  providers,  is  an  out- 
reach program  that  brings  the  ser- 
vice to  the  streets.  "Somebody  has  to 
go  out  and  work  with  these  people 
and  show  concern  for  them  and  get 
them  to  start  showing  concern  for 
themselves  before  they  would  con- 
sider treatment,"  says  Robert  Tobin, 
director  of  Hospitality  House. 

San  Francisco's  two  top  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  both  frustrated 
by  the  problem— and  critical  of  the 
lack  of  services  and  solutions. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  likens  the 
city's  service  delivery  system  for  alco- 
holics to  "trying  to  pour  a  10-pound 
bag  of  sugar  into  a  five-pound  bag." 
He  says  police  officers  are  ill-equipped 


Mobile  Service  Helps  Drinkers  in  Need 


A man  with  a  bruised  face  is  stag- 
gering across  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue, stopping  traffic  as  he  goes 
and  flailing  his  arms  to  propel  him- 
self to  the  curb.  He  dips  so  far  from 
side  to  side  that  he  nearly  loses  his 
shapeless  felt  hat  while  motorists 
swerve  around  him  and  then  speed 
by.  One  vehicle,  however,  slows  to  a 
stop:  a  white  van,  emblazoned  with 
large  blue  letters,  M-A-P. 

The  van's  driver  tries  to  make  eye 
contact  with  the  man  but  is  shooed 
away  by  wildly  waving  arms.  A  few 
moments  later,  however,  the  man  has 
a  change  of  heart  and  gingerly  makes 
his  way  to  the  safety  of  the  van, 


tottering  as  if  on  a  tightrope. 

This  drama  is  repeated  some  2,000 
times  a  month  on  the  streets  and  al- 
leys of  the  Tenderloin,  Mission  and 
South  of  Market,  says  Linda  Davis, 
director  of  the  Mobile  Assistance  Pa- 
trol. The  van  patrols  the  city  24  hours 
a  day,  looking  for  people  huddled 
in  doorsteps  and  sprawled  on  side- 
walks and  responding  to  calls  from 
police,  social  service  agencies,  con- 
cerned citizens  and  clients  themselves. 
It  brings  them— for  free— to  places 
they  can  try  to  get  help:  the  Ozanam 
detox  center  and  other  health  clinics. 

— Julie  Scheff 


Robert,  a  recovering  alcoholic  who  lives  and  works  as  a  desk  clerk  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  says  he  likes  the  community  support  there. 


to  handle  the  complex  array  of  medi- 
cal, psychological  and  other  problems 
of  homeless  alcoholics  but  must  deal 
with  them  by  default. 

So  must  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey, 
whose  department  runs  the  county 
jail  that  is  so  overcrowded  it  is  under 
federal  court  order  to  reduce  its  popu- 
lation. 

"We're  housing  thousands  of  home- 
less alcoholics  (in  jail)  every  year  and 
it  takes  up  time  and  space  that  we 
would  like  to  use  for  more  serious 
offenses,"  says  Hennessey.  "We  need 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  larger  pub- 
lic inebriate  population  than  we  have 
facilities  for  and  we  need  a  large  de- 
tox program  to  accomodate  them. 
'This  isn't  going  to  go  away,  it's  been 
this  way  for  years." 

At  the  same  time,  new  pressures  are 
cropping  up— primarily  from  mer- 
chant groups  who  are  tired  of  dealing 
with  drunks — to  get  tough  and  arrest 
alcoholics.  Last  month,  the  city's  Po- 
lice Commission  unanimously  urged 
the  district  attorney  to  start  prose- 
cuting alcoholics. 

That  would  go  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  blue-ribbon 
taskforce  appointed  five  years  ago  by 
Mayor  Feinstein.  The  task  force, 
which  included  representatives  of  pri- 
vate and  public  service  agencies, 
called  for  diverting  public  inebriates 
from  the  criminal  justice  system  into 
public  health  facilities. 

The  task  force  also  recommended 
the  establishement  of: 

•  40  more  beds  in  detox  facilities. 

•  "Sober  residences"  for  recovering 
alcoholics. 

•  Open  and  available  public  toilets. 
Five  years  later,  many  task  force 

members  express  disappointment  at 
the  lack  of  results.  "The  city  really 
dropped  the  ball  in  running  with  the 
recommendations,"  says  Jim  Curtiss, 
task  force  member  and  former  direc- 
tor of  Ozanam. 

He  says  the  only  recommendation 
that  was  ever  implemented  was  the 
creation  of  one  sober  residence,  the 
Arlington  Hotel  on  Ellis  Street,  which 
provides  an  alcohol-free  home  to  over 
100  recovering  alcoholics. 

The  mayor  basically  took  the  task 


force  findings  and  shelved  them.  She 
wanted  some  solutions  with  no  costs 
attached,'  said  Gene  Coleman, 
another  task  force  member  and  for- 
mer director  of  Canon  Kip  Commu- 
nity Center. 

Don  Leonard,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council, 
concedes  that  the  Arlington  was  the 
only  tangible  product  of  the  task 
force's  work.  But  that,  he  says,  was  a 
very  important  accomplishment. 

The  existence  of  the  hotel,  he  said, 
"should  really  cut  back  the  number  of 
people  who  return  to  the  streets  to 
drink."  Leonard  said  the  city  simply 
did  not  have  the  money  to  implement 
many  of  the  other  recommendations 
because  of  severe  cutbacks  in  state 
and  federal  funding  for  alcohol  ser- 
vices. 

The  Arlington,  purchased  by  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  1985, 
offers  a  sober  environment  at  low 
rents,  $215  to  $325  a  month. 

"Here  you  don't  feel  strange  be- 
cause you  don't  drink,  you  don't  have 
people  roaming  the  halls  with  a  bot- 
tle, you  don't  have  to  see  people 
getting  sick  from  drinking  too  much," 
said  Robert,  an  Arlington  resident. 
This  is  a  lot  more  than  a  roof  over 
your  head,  there  is  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  community  support  here." 

Five  years  after  the  blue  ribbon  task 
force  studied  the  problems  and  made 
its  recommendations,  most  experts 
agree  that  the  problems— and  the 
needed  solutions — remain  the  same. 
Wayne  Clark,  director  of  the  health 
department's  office  of  substance  abuse 
services,  has  said  that  as  many  as 
eight  additional  sober  hotels  are 
needed.  Linda  Davis,  director  of  the 
Mobile  Assistance  Patrol,  wants  to  see 
a  county-run  medical  detox  program 
and  a  24-hour  drop-in  center  estab- 
lished. 

All  of  these  ideas,  however,  re- 
quire money  which  neither  the  city, 
state  nor  federal  government  wants 
to  spend.  If  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
criminalizes public  drunkenness  in  the 
Sundance  case,  local  governments 
throughout  the  state— San  Francisco 
included — will  have  to  grapple  with 
how  to  care  for  a  group  that  they  for- 
merly tossed  in  jail. 


SUPERVISOR  BILL  MAHER 


•  Bill  Maher  sponsored  Proposition  K  to  preserve  the 
sunlight  in  our  parks  and  keep  highrise  development 
out  of  the  Tenderloin. 

•  Bill  Maher  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  prevent 
residential  hotel  conversions,  and  he  wrote  the  legis- 
lation that  prevents  conversion  of  our  affordable 
housing  to  office  and  commercial  uses. 

•  Bill  Maher  led  the  fight  against  a  highrise  proposed 
for  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market — a  project  that 
would  have  shadowed  Hallidie  Plaza. 

•  Bill  Maher  has  voted  consistently  to  expand  the 
services  provided  by  public  and  mental  health  agen- 
cies, and  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
senior  escort  service. 

Please  join  us,  and  vote  to  re- 
elect Supervisor  Bill  Maher  on 
November  4th. 


-  A  Proven  Friend 
Of  The  Tenderloin 


Rev.  Cecil  Williams 
Anne  Daley 
Mark  Renne 
Dorothy  Dana 
Michael  Nolan 
Leslie  Tang 
Greg  Day 

Pax)  lex  by  Ihe  Campaign  lo  Re-e*eci  Bill  Maher  Treasure-  ID*  760348 


Jed  Emerson 
Dan  Leibsohn 
Jean  Driscoll 
Leroy  Looper 
Robert  Tobin 
Lee  Gotshall-Maxon 
Bernard  Averbuch 


Re-elect  SUPERVISOR 

BILL  MAHER 

Results,  Not  Rhetoric 
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G&H  LIQUORS 


201  Jones 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


1 


776-9285 

Abe  Eid,  Proprietor 
Store  Hours:  9AM- 11PM 


★  All  Domestic  Brands  of  Cigarettes 
Carton  — S8.25  +  tax  Pack  — S.94  +  tax 

★  Money  Orders  —  $.49  each 
Free  when  you  cash  your  check! 

*  Discount  Liquor,  Beer  &  Wine 

*  Delicatessen  Items  &  Sandwiches 


CAC  LOAI  THUOC  LA  $8.25  mot 
CARTON  +  THUE,  HAY  94  CENTS 
MQT  GOl  +  THUEr 

MONEY  ORDER  49£ents.  Ml  EN  PHI 
KHi  CASH  TIEN  MAT 


T|'|m  RUtJu  BIA  GIA  HA 
Gld  MO  CLlA  TLT9  TCM  12. 


»  dn^tnn^ljoss^  TuiJstinci  rs.25  ontJOCi  iflfrtitai9nf 
49c  0^3  lum^wan. 

•  iSnsnuehuci  9*1113  ifpnn  12^1131^3 


WITH  THIS  COUPON 

□  6  pack  sodas,  12  oz.  size  —  only  $1.99 

□  Milk  —  «/2  gallon  —  only  $.99 
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Corner  of  7th  &  Market 

Outfitting  Men  in  San  Francisco  Since  1971 

DOBBS  HATS,  HAGGAR  PANTS 
Florsheim  Shoes,  Arrow  Shirts 

We  have  a  Wl  DE  selection  of 
EXTRA  SHORT  Suits  &  Sport  Coats. 

•  FREE  ALTERATIONS 
SAME  DAY  SERVICE! 

•  SENIOR  CITIZENS  10%  DISCOUNT 

•  LAY-AWAYS  WELCOME 

•  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

Trench  Coats  &  Top  Coats  by  London  Fog®  , 
Oleg  Cassini,  Jeremy  Cobb  &  Crown  Clothing 


 COUPON 

25%  OFF  ALL  RAINWEAR 

with  coupon 
To  Include  Trench  Coat  & 
Cashmere/Wool  Top  Coats 
Free  Umbrella  w/  Purchase 
$7  value 


(415)  621-7800 
MON-SAT  9:30  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
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A  Social  Worker's  View 


How  Welfare  System  Fails  the  Poor 


by  Sally  Abbott 

The  phone  rang.  It  was  Mr.  Hoy- 
digan  complaining  because  his 
Food  Stamps  were  too  low. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Hoydigan,"  I  said. 
"But  I've  reviewed  the  Food  Stamp 
budget  and  they  were  computed  cor- 
rectly." 

That's  impossible,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  live  on  that.  They  can't  expect 
me  to.  Could  you?  I  mean  $48  for 
food?" 

"No,"  I  say.  "No,  I  couldn't.  But 
they  don't  expect  you  to.  They  ex- 
pect the  Food  Stamps  to  supplement 
the  money  from  your  grant." 

"Money  from  my  grant?"  he  said, 
raising  his  voice.  'That  money  is 
practically  gone  by  the  time  I  pay  my 
rent." 

"I  know,"  I  said  helplessly.  "But 
it's  all  correct,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations,  and  that's  all  we  can 
check.  We  can't  change  the  regula- 
tions. Do  you  want  me  to  explain 
how  it  was  computed?" 

He  said  he  did. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "Your  General  Assis- 
tance grant  of  $303  minus  the  stan- 
dard deduction  leaves  us  with  $205. 
Then  your  allowable  shelter  cost  is 
$97.50..." 

"My  rent  is  $200." 

"I  know  that,  Mr.  Hoydigan,  but 
we  have  to  follow  the  formula  that 
the  regulations  provide.  We  take  half 
of  the  $205,  which  is  $102.50  and 
subtract  that  from  your  actual  costs 
of  $200  and  we  get  $97.50,  and  that's 
how  much  we  can  allow.  Anyhow, 
that  is  subtracted  from  your  total  ad- 
justed income  of  $205,  leaving  a  net 
adjusted  income  of  $107.50,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan..." 

Thrifty  Food  Plan,  my  ass!" 

"...according  to  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  chart,  one  person  on  a  net  ad- 
justed income  of  that  amount  is  al- 
lotted $48  in  stamps." 

He  was  irate. 

"Everything  you  are  saying  is 
double  speak,"  he  yelled. 

1  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
but  I  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  it. 
Clients  had  been  yelling  at  me  all 
day. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said. 
"But  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it.  I  don't  make  the  law. 
Do  you  still  want  to  come  to  the 
hearing?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "Lefs  just  skip  it." 

My  next  case  was  an  AFDC 
denial  because  the  home  visit  worker 
didn't  believe  the  client  lived  at  her 
stated  address.  The  report  stated: 
"...Each  room  contained  a  box  spring 
on  the  floor  that  was  not  made  up, 
and  the  floor  was  scattered  with 
clothes  and  papers.  The  absence  of 
toys  and  furniture  suggests  that  apart- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  maildrop.  It  is 
likely  that  Darrell  (the  child)  is  living 
with  his  grandmother." 

It  sounded  like  an  appropriate  des- 
cription of  the  apartment  of  a  welfare 
applicant  to  me  but  the  home  visit 
worker  was  treating  it  like  an  appli- 
cation for  a  bank  loan. 

My  next  case  was  an  AFDC  grant 
reduction  of  $45  —  $30  for  unearned 
income  and  $15  towards  collection 
of  overpayment.  I  studied  the  case 
history.  Two  months  before,  the  eligi- 
bility worker  had  noticed  that  the 
client's  rent  and  utility  bills  added  up 
to  almost  $470,  leaving  only  $28  from 
her  grant  of  $498  for  all  other  ex- 
penses. The  client  was  discontinued 
"because  expenses  exceed  income." 

When  the  client  explained  to  the 
worker  that  her  mother  had  been 
helping  her  out  with  $30  a  month, 
the  worker  restored  her  case,  but  re- 
duced the  grant  for  the  contribution 
and  began  collecting  an  overpayment 
for  past  months. 

The  client  was  beside  herself.  'The 
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Sally  Abbott,  outside  Department  of  Social  Services,  where  she  once  worked. 


welfare  department  will  starve  my 
baby  and  me  and  force  us  out  on  the 
street,"  her  hearing  request  read.  "I 
cannot  live  on  the  amount  they  give 
us.  Do  they  want  me  to  give  up  my 
child?  Will  that  make  them  happy?" 

It  doesn't  take  much  for  expenses 
to  exceed  income  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. A  single  individual  on  AFDC 
receives  $303  a  month;  a  family  of 
two  $498;  a  family  of  three  $617; 
a  family  of  four  $734;  and  a  family  of 
five  $837. 

I  groaned  when  I  saw  the  next  case 
— AFDC  discontinuance  because  of 
father  in  the  home.  We  got  a  lot  of 
appeals  on  that  subject  and  they  were 
all  sticky — hard  to  prove  one  way  or 
the  other.  Eighty  percent  or  10,000  of 
San  Francisco's  12,500  AFDC  cases 
are  eligible  for  aid  due  to  "absence 
of  the  parent,"  usually  the  father.  The 
worker  had  called  the  house  and  the 
father  had  answered  the  phone,  so  she 
discontinued  the  case  the  same  day. 


that  the  client  would  make  it  to  the 
hearing  on  time  either.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  least  of  her  problems. 

That  was  a  typical  day  in  the  ap- 
peals unit  at  the  San  Francisco  wel- 
fare department,  where  I  worked  for 
eight  and  a  half  years  from  the  end  of 
1974  to  early  1983.  For  two  years,  I 
was  a  caseworker  in  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program,  and  six  years  in  Appeals. 
The  job  was  a  real  no-win  situation. 
I  always  felt  like  I  was  walking  a 
tightrope  between  the  accusations  of 
the  clients  and  those  of  the  admini- 
stration, which  placed  me  somewhere 
between  a  Nazi  persecutor  and  a 
bleeding  heart  that  wanted  to  give 
away  the  store.  Damned  if  you  do, 
damned  if  you  don't. 

When  I  began  working  for  the  de- 
partment in  1974,  the  mood  there 
was  in  many  ways  still  under-going 
the  death  throes  of  the  1960s,  a  time 
when  liberal  attitudes  prevailed  and 


The  client  was  beside  herself.  "The  welfare  department 
will  starve  my  baby, "  she  said 


I'd  had  a  lot  of  other  cases  dis- 
continued for  similar  reasons  in  the 
past — because  a  four-year-old  said  her 
father  lived  at  home;  because  the  fa- 
ther's car  was  registered  at  the  ad- 
dress two  years  ago;  and  even  because 
an  investigator  counted  an  extra 
toothbrush  in  the  bathroom. 

The  last  request  was  disconcerting. 
It  said  that  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment had  conspired  with  the  CIA  to 
put  microcameras  in  the  client's  food, 
and  additionally  requested  the  welfare 
department's  assistance  in  disintering 
her  husband  who  had  been  dead  for 
seven  years. 

I  turned  the  request  over.  It  was 
filed  on  the  back  of  a  Food  Stamp 
discontinuance  because  the  client  had 
been  late  to  an  appointment.  I  looked 
in  the  summary  of  contacts.  The 
client  had  come  in  four  times  to  see 
the  worker,  but  not  at  the  scheduled 
times,  so  the  worker  wouldn't  renew 
her  case. 

It  is  considered  "therapeutic"  to  ex- 
pect clients,  even  obviously  disabled 
ones,  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
the  business  community.  I  doubted 


national  welfare  roles  almost  doubled. 
There  were  cats  in  the  office,  and 
eligibility  workers  dressed  in  old 
patched  jeans  and  T-shirts.  We  didn't 
have  enough  file  cabinets  and  case 
folders  were  stashed  around  the  office 
in  Berkeley  Farms  milk  crates  that  the 
workers  brought  in.  There  wasn't  a 
lot  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
clients,  but  neither  was  there  much 
enthusiasm  for  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions. 

Over  the  eight  years  I  was  there,  1 
saw  a  general  tightening  up  on  the 
regulations  and  the  lenient  attitudes 
of  the  workers  changed  too.  Work 
quotas  were  introduced  and  computer 
print-outs  were  used  to  overcome  the 
eligibility  workers'  cases.  Strict  con- 
trols were  kept,  and  some  workers 
were  fired.  The  Department  moved 
from  a  dingy  old  fire  trap  into  a 
poured  concrete  building  with  giant 
potted  plants  and  a  $100,000  wall 
hanging  in  the  lobby. 

The  ratty  old  case  folders  were 
replaced  with  diazo  cards  and  micro- 
fiche viewer,  actually  an  expensive 
inconvenience  that  made  case  records 


less  accessible.  Workers  began  dress- 
ing up  for  the  job  and  began  to  take 
a  professional  attitude  toward  their 
work.  They  began  to  take  all  the  re- 
gulations they  had  to  enforce  very  se- 
riously, and  sometimes  they  enforced 
them  with  a  vengeance. 

Eligibility  workers  only  handle  the 
legal  and  financial  aspects  of  their 
cases.  They  don't  have  time  to  deal 
with  the  social  aspects,  and  it  is  not 
their  job  to  do  so.  When  social  or 
psychological  or  even  routine  daily 
problems  come  up  on  a  case,  they're 
supposed  to  make  a  "service  refer- 
ral." The  split  between  eligibility  and 
services  originated  during  the  Johnson 
administration  as  a  cost-saving  mea- 
sure to  replace  many  of  the  profes- 
sional social  workers  with  the  lower 
paid  eligibility  workers. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  person  the 
client  has  the  most  contact  with,  the 
eligibility  worker,  tends  to  take  a 
cut  and  dried,  unsympathetic  view  of 
the  case.  The  department  employs  few 
social  workers  for  the  AFDC  program 
and  the  service  function  has  been 
eliminated  almost  entirely. 

Reagan's  election  in  1980  moved 
the  welfare  system  into  yet  another 
down  phase.  Between  October  and 
December  of  1981,  678,000  AFDC 
cases  were  closed  nation-wide,  a  dis- 
continuance rate  that  was  up  48% 
above  the  previous  year  and  many 
more  were  to  follow.  600,000  disabled 
were  cut  off  Social  Security  without 
the  right  to  a  hearing. 

Income  ceilings  were  lowered  in 
both  the  Food  Stamp  and  the  AFDC 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  discon- 
tinuances, other  clients  suffered  re- 
duced grants.  The  AFDC  work  incen- 
tive was  virtually  eliminated  and 
working  clients  became  ineligible  for 
aid.  Refugees'  grants  were  adjusted  by 
income  attributable  to  them  by  their 
sponsors,  whether  they  actually  were 
given  the  contribution  or  not.  Unborn 
children  were  no  longer  eligible  to  aid 
until  the  third  "trimester"  of  pregnan- 
cy. Fathers  were  not  eligible  until  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

California  lost  $57,452,363  in  its 
Fiscal  Year  81-82  grant  from  the  Fe- 
deral government,  and  quickly  re- 
sponded by  cutting  back  its  own  pro- 
grams. The  Medi-Cal  program  for  in- 
digent adults  was  eliminated  as  of 
January  1983,  discontinuing  236,512 
state-wide,  and  12,112  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Medi-Cal  coverage  to  the 
remaining  eligibles  was  cut  back.  A 
whopping  $26,275,660  was  cut  from 
the  homemaking  program  for  disabled 
adults. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  changes 
wrought  -by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, welfare  laws  are  always  in  a 
state  of  flux.  One  reason  for  the  ran- 
dom, constant  change  is  that  the  wel- 
fare systems  themselves,  dating  back 
to  the  30's  and  40's,  are  outmoded 
and  unworkable.  Other  post-industri- 
alist countries  like  Canada,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  Japan  have 
"universal"  children's  allowance  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  subsistence  level 
grants  and  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed. A  "universal"  program  is  one 
with  simple  basic  financial  guidelines, 
and  eligibility  is  not  contingent  on 
the  many  complicated  factors  required 
by  our  welfare  system.  The  guaran- 
teed annual  income  and  the  negative 
income  tax  are  failed  proposals  for 
such  programs  in  the  U.S. 

Simplifying  the  program  require- 
ments and  leaving  more  up  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  eligibility 
worker  would  do  more  than  anything 
I  can  think  of  to  humanize  the  system 
— besides  greatly  increasing  grants. 
As  it  stands,  clients  are  submitted  to 
a  Monopoly  game  of  paperwork  be- 
fore they  pass  "Go"  and  collect  their 
first  of  the  month  check.  In  the  wel- 
fare system,  even  worthwhile  pro- 
grams ossify  into  paper  work  that  has 
little  more  than  a  punitive  effect,  and 
the  infinitesmal  number  of  regulations 
become  a  method  of  riding  rough-shod 
over  the  clients  while  showing  a  face  of 
rationality  and  fair  play. 
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Polish  Poet  Publishes  Political  Verse 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

BROTHER  JUNIPER'S  BREADBOX 
1065  Sutter /Larkin 

7:00  a.m.— 7:00  p.m.  (breakfast  til  11) 
Saturday  7  a.m. -3  p.m.  (breakfast 

until  12) 
CLOSED  SUNDAYS 
771-8929 

Brother  Juniper's  is  a  fine  place  to 
come  and  restore  your  energy 
with  good  healthy  food  in  a 
meditative  atmosphere.  It  doesn't  feel 
like  a  commercial  restaurant — probab- 
ly because  it  isn't.  Brother  Juniper's 
helps  support  work  by  the  Holy 
Order  of  MANS,  a  nondenomina- 
tional  Christian  organization  that  pro- 
vides emergency  shelter  to  families. 
The  restaurant  is  on  the  ground  floor 
of  RaphaelHouse,  the  shelter,  and  has 
been  serving  food  since  1978. 

On  a  recent  Thursday,  I  wandered 
in  for  the  first  time.  The  restaurant 
has  a  peaceful,  "in  the  country"  feel- 
ing. Its  hardwood  floors  and  wooden 
trellises  with  hanging  plants  give  it 
the  natural  aura  you  would  expect 
from  an  eatery  in  Petaluma  or  Mt. 
Shasta. 

A  placard  on  my  table  announced 
a  classical  guitarist,  but  since  I  arrived 
near  closing  time  I  must  have  missed 
him.  The  mellowness  of  the  servers, 
as  well  as  the  other  customers,  also 
supports  the  country  feeling. 

No  one  can  accuse  this  restaurant 
of  trying  to  make  a  profit— the  prices 
are  the  lowest  I've  seen  yet.  For  $2.85, 
plus  tax,  I  bought  one  of  the  several 
specials  of  the  day — a  cup  of  vege- 
table soup,  half  a  turkey  sandwich 
and  a  small  green  salad  with  dill 
dressing.  The  bread  is  homemade,  as 
is  the  soup.  The  three  items  combined 
more  than  filled  me  up — and  made 
for  a  nutritious  meal. 

There  are  about  20  sandwiches  to 
choose  from,  and  you  can  order  half 
or  whole,  along  with  a  cup  ($.55), 
bowl  ($.75)  or  large  bowl  ($1.10)  of 
soup  or  small  green  salad  ($1.10). 
There  are  hot  plate  specials  too.  I 
could  have  selected  the  pepper  steak 
($4.50),  probably  about  as  high  as  the 
price  gets  at  this  restaurant.  The 
beverages  include  natural  drinks  and 
espresso  ($.85/$1.10)  as  well  as  cap- 
pucino  ($1.20).  Almost  needless  to 
say,  no  alcohol  is  served  here.  Lunch 
is  also  available  to  go. 

Breakfast  can  be  had  for  as  little 
as  $1.80,  for  2  eggs,  hash  browns  and 
toast.  The  most  expensive  dish  is  Ab- 
bots Delight,  for  $3.50,  a  3-egg  ome- 
lette and  an  array  of  vegetables  and 
cheeses.  Special  Pancakes  are  $2.00/ 
$2.50.  I  did  walk  by  one  Saturday 
morning  and  there  was  a  line  to  get 
in;  probably  the  earlier  the  better 
seating  selection.  And  remember,  they 
are  not  opened  on  Sunday. 

There's  not  many  places  in  town 
where  you  can  get  a  filling  and  nutri- 
tious bowl  of  soup  with  a  slice  of 
homemade  bread  for  a  mere  $.85. 
Plus,  you  know  your  money  is  going 
towards  a  very  worthwhile  endeavor. 
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5  writing  poetry,  Lizakowski  has  found 
|  that  thinking  of  a  subject  for  some- 

times  months  before  actually  setting 
§  pen  to  paper,  alleviates  the  potentially 
$  tortuous  process  of  transferring  his 
jj  innermost  fears,  joys  and  hopes,  into 

prose. 

"I  might  think  of  a  poem  for  years 
before  I  even  write  out  one  word  of 
if  he  says.  This  way,  I  am  able  to 
do  the  actual  writing  without  much 
trouble."  Lizakowski  says  that  some 
of  the  works  in  the  recently  published 
collection  "Anteroom"  were  written  in 
his  head  long  before  he  put  them  into 
writing. 

He  works  three  nights  a  week  as  a 
janitor,  attends  City  College,  ("I  study 
journalism  because  it  is  the  most  ex- 
citing way  to  learn  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  English  language")  and 
takes  long  walks.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful city"  he  says  of  San  Francisco. 
"I  have  the  creative  freedom  and 
sometimes  feel  sad  that  I  cannot 
have  this  in  Poland,"  he  said. 

"Anteroom  Poetry"  from  Trojan 
Horse  Press  is  a  new  book  of  verse 
by  Adam  Lizakowski  and  Neal  M. 
Warren. 


Adam  Lizakowski,  poet. 


Dear  Mr.  Reagan 

I  have  read  about  people  who 
when  about  to  finish  their  breakfast 
are  a  few  thousand  dollars  richer 
than  when  they  started  to  eat 
and  me 

at  my  breakfast  I  sing  joyfully 
first  slice  of  bread 
sip  of  tea 

margarine,  two  hard  boiled  eggs 
I  sing 

and  thank  God  for  nourishment 
I  sing 

and  thank  you  for  social  welfare 

I  sing  and  thank 

for  being  sated 

and  a  few  cents  poorer 

Adam  Lizakowski— 1983 


To  Adam  Lizakowski,  editor  of 
San  Francisco's  only  Polish 
American  cultural  magazine 
RAZEM,  writing  poetry  is  much  more 
than  a  labor  of  love. 

The  29-year-old  poet  has  seen  seve- 
ral of  his  works  published  in  the 
United  States  since  his  arrival  from 
Poland  in  1982,  "I  hope  to  return  one 
day  to  a  free  Poland,  but  until  that 
time,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  the  Soli- 
darity movement  by  working  here," 
he  said  recently. 


Lizakowski  defected  from  Poland  in 
1981  while  visiting  Austria,  after  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  in  his  home- 
land. His  poetry  has  taken  on  a  more 
heartfelt,  political  bent  since  his  first 
publication  in  Warsaw's  literary  news- 
paper Tygodnik  Kulturaly"  in  1980. 

His  first  published  work  in  the 
United  States  "Cannibalism  Poetry," 
was  well-received  in  San  Francisco  in 
1983.  Lizakowski  recently  completed 
a  collection  of  poems  that  expresses 
his  wishes  for  a  "free  Poland"  as  well 
as  his  disillusionment  with  what  he 
terms  "this  silly  Mr.  Reagan"  and  his 
"blind  administration." 

Lizakowski  currently  studies  jour- 
nalism at  City  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  says  he  believes  that  in 
serving  as  executive  editor  of  RAZEM 
as  well  as  writing  poems  like  "Dear 
Mr.  Reagan,"  a  subtle,  eloquent  pro- 
test against  this  country's  flourishing 
elite,  that  he  is  helping  to  bring  home 
the  importance  of  the  Polish  Solida- 
rity movement.  "I  didn't  come  to  this 
country  for  vacation"  he  said. 

Lizakowski,  an  engaging,  bearded 
man,  includes  Robert  Browning 
among  his  favorite  poets.  "He  made 
powerful  statements  in  this  incredibly 
flowing  prose"  Lizakowski  says. 

"I  admire  poets  who  give  lots  of 
thought  to  their  material  before  ac- 
tually sitting  down  and  writing"  Liza- 
kowski said.  In  more  than  a  decade  of 


Don't  miss  a  single 
issue! 

Subscribe  to  the 
Tenderloin  Times 


SANDWICH-PLUS 

912  Geary  at  Larkin 
Mon-Sat  8-8;  Sun  9-4 
EAT  IN  •  776-2424  •  TAKE  OUT 

WE  DO  CATERING 

Fresh  Sandwiches  Made  To  Order 
Served    on    french    roll,  white, 
wheat  or  rye  bread  with  lettuce, 
tomatoes  pickles  and  onions. 

Muffeletta    $3.50  &  $5.50 

(New  Orleans  Treat!!!) 

Cuban  sandwiches    $3.25 

(The  Real  Thing!!!) 
Fresh   Homemade   Soup  Daily 
Bowl  $1.65  Cup  $.90 
All  kinds  of  Beverages  &  "Bud's" 
Ice  Cream 

SODAS  30<t  WITH  THIS  AD 

Featuring  from  New  Orleans: 
The  Muffeleta  &  Cubano  Sandwich 
A  Must! 
Call  us:  776-2424 
WE  DELIVER  •  TRY  US! 


LAFA  YETTE  COFFEE  SHOP— NOW  OPEN! 

250  Hyde  Street  S.F.  CA.  94102  (415)  441-4884      Hours:  7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Every  Day! 


Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 
DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.40  TURKEY  ALA  KING    $2.75 

$3.80  POT  ROAST    $3.15 

S3  85  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  ...  $3  20 

S3  65  BEEF  STEW    $3  00 

$3  65  TURKEY    $3.00 

WED  $3  85  SHORT  RIBS    $3  20 

$3.65  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER   ...  $3.00 

$3.80  CORNED  BEEF    $3.15 

$3  80  CORNED  BEEF    $3.15 

$3.65  BAKE  HAM    $3.00 

$3  65  COD  FISH    $3.00 

$3  65  TURKEY    $3  00 

$6.05  PRIME  RIB    $5.35 

$3  65  TENDERLOIN  TIPS    $3.00 

$6  05  PRIME  RIB    $5.35 

$3  85  BAR  B  Q  PORK  $3.20 
WINE  or  BEER  $1.10 


TUE 


THU 
FRI 

SAT 
SUN 


NOW  OPEN  ON  THURSDA  Y,  TOO! 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 
DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3  80  CROSS  RIB   $3.15 

$6.05  PRIME  RIB  $5.35 

$3  90  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)    $3.35 

$3  65  HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT           $3  00 

$3  90  VEAL  CUTLETS    $3.35 

$3  50  SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT   $2  85 

$3  90  PORK  CHOPS    $3.35 

$3  65  WESTERN  OMELETTE    $3.00 

$3  45  LIVER  &  ONIONS    $2.80 

$3.65  GROUND  ROUND  STEAK    $3.00 

$3  45  ROAST  CHICKEN    $2.80 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  &  dessert. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH,  AND  DINNER 
AND  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 


— 
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calendar 


Compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 
Monday 

Craft  Classes:  For  Seniors.  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell. 
9:30  a.m.  Free. 

Daily  Meal:  For  Seniors.  Turk  St. 
Corps.,  240  Turk  St.  Sign  up  9:30 
a.m.  everyday,  meal  at  Noon.  Do- 
nation requested. 

Senior  Bible  Study:  Turk  St.  Corps., 
240  Turk  St.,  10:30  a.m.  Free. 
Homeless  Rap  Group:  Scott  Hope. 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  191  Col- 
den  Gate,  3-5  p.m.  Free. 
Program  Committee  Meeting:  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5 
p.m.  Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  Monday  thru 
Friday,  291  Eddy,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Pottery  and   Sculpture  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth, 
7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  and  Painting  Work- 
shop: Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth, 7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee: 

295  Eddy,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  Nov.  11  and  25.  10:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Bach  to  Berlin:  Music  Theory  for 
Seniors.   Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell,  1  p.m.  Free. 
Women's  Group:  Self  Help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate,  3-4  p.m.  Free. 
Meditation:   Self-Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  4:15-5:15  p.m.  Free. 
Activities  Committee  Meeting:  Self- 
Help  Center,   191   Golden  Gate,  5 
p.m.  Free. 


Wednesday 

Rhythm  Band:  Downtown  Senior 
Center,  481  O'Farrell,  10:45  a.m. 
Seniors  only.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Commit- 
tee: 308  Eddy,  Southeast  Asian  Sub- 
committee: 10  a.m.,  Residential  Hotel 
Committee:  1 1  a.m. 
Survival  Writing  and  Job  Search 
Skills:  Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden 
Gate,  5  p.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop:  Hos- 
oitality  House,  146  Leavenworth,  7 
p.m.  Free. 

Thursday 

Spanish  Class:  For  Seniors,  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell, 
10:30  a.m.  Free. 

Art  Class:  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell,  Lisa  Eschrick,  College 
Instructor.  1-3:30  p.m.,  18  yrs.  and 
older.  Free. 

Independent  Living  Group:  Carol 
Patterson,  Self-Help  Center,  191  Gol- 
den Gate.  3-4  p.m.  Free. 
Gay  Men's  Rap  Group:  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  6:30-8:30 
p.m.  Free. 

Friday 

Women's  Meeting:  Downtown  Se- 
nior Center,  481  O'Farrell.  9:30  a.m. 
Seniors  only.  Free. 

Chess:  Chinese  and  International 
Chess.  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room.  All  ages.  3-5  p.m.  Free. 
Wine,  Weed  and  Speed:  Drug  infor- 
mation rap  group.  Self-Help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate.  4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday 

Preschool  Storytime:  Songs,  games, 
stories  and  poetry  and  children,  ages 
3-5.  Main  Library,  Children's  Room. 
1 1  a.m.  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  1-5  p.m. 
Free. 


Wfe're  passing 

a  bill  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


At  Sizzler,  we  think  Senior  Citizens  are 
special.  So  special,  in  fact,  that  we've 
set  up  a  club  exclusively  for  you.  A  club 
that  lets  you  order  any  meal  you  choose 
at  20%  off  the  regular  price  everyday 
from  2-5  p.m.  and  all  day  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

We've  put  together  a  Senior  Citizens'  Menu 
too.  With  lots  of  light,  healthy  dishes,  and 
very  low  prices.  Now  that's  the  kind  of  bill 
everyone's  in  favor  of. 


Ask  For  Your 
Senior 
Club  Card 


Sizzler 

EDDY  AND  LEAVENWORTH 


Special  Events 

Sunday  November  2 

Concert:    Golden    Gate  Bandshell. 

Conducted  by  Robert  Hansen.  1  p.m. 

Free. 

Monday  November  3 

Fertility  Awareness  Classes:  Health 

Center  #4.  1490  Mason  St.  6:30-8:30 

p.m.  Call  558-2545  for  information. 

Free. 

Wednesday  November  5 
Podiatry  Clinic:  Exams  and  treatment 
for  all  ages.  Turk  St.  Corps.  240  Turk 
St.,  1-4  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday  November  6 
Film:  Silent  Classic,  "Broken  Blos- 
soms" by  D.W.  Griffith.  (1919)  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room.  12  Noon.  Free. 
Lecture:  Legends  and  Popular  Ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday  November  13 
Film:  Silent  Classic,  "Mark  of  Zorro" 
(1920)  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room.  12 
Noon.  Free. 

Friday  November  14 
Forum:  Simpson-Rodino  Bill— "Orga- 
nizing the  Fightback  for  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Rights."  St.  John's  Lu- 
theran Church,  3126  22nd  St.,  7  p.m. 
American  Indian  Film  Festival:  Pa- 
lace of  Fine  Arts.  3301  Lyon  St.  Call 
554-0525  for  information. 

Saturday  November  15 
Variety   Family   Program:  "Travels, 
Songs  and  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room.  All  ages. 
2:30  p.m.  Free. 

Exhibit:  Ganeha,  the  Elephant-Head- 
ed God.  Asian  Art  Museum  of  San 
Francisco.  Golden  Gate  Park.  Thru 
March  1,  1987.  Free. 


Wednesday  November  19 
Podiatry  Clinic:  See  Nov.  5. 
Film:  "Horton  Hears  a  Who,"  "A 
Boy,  A  Dog  and  A  Frog,"  Ages  3-5. 
Main  Library,  Children's  Room.  10-11 
a.m.  Free. 

More  Films:  Children's  Book  Week 
Celebration— "Fur  Coat  Club,"  "Rik 
ki,  Tikki,  Tavi."  Ages  6  and  older. 
Main  Library,  Children's  Room.  3:30 
p.m.  Free. 

Thursday  November  20 
Film:  Silent  Classic:  "Nanook  of  the 
North"  (1922)  Main  Library,  Lurie% 
Room.  12  Noon.  Free. 
Storytime:  "Dungeons,  Dragons, 
Witches  and  Magic"  Sandra  Mac- 
Lees.  Main  Library,  Children's  Room. 
3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday  November  25 
Calligraphy  Program:  Thanksgiving 
calligraphy  program.  Karen  Haslog. 
Materials  provided.  Ages  6  and  older. 
Main  Library,  Children's  Room.  3:30 
p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday  November  26 
Films  for  Exceptional  Children:  "Mil- 
lions of  Cats,  Ostriches,  Rhinos  and 
Hippos"  "Rosie's  Walk"  All  ages. 
Main  Library,  Children's  Room.  10 
and  1 1  a.m.  Free. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  at  the  Y:  Cen- 
tral YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate.  11  a.m. 
$5  donation.  Sign-up  and  payment 
required  by  November  19th. 

Saturday  November  29 

Lao  Hilltribe  Benefit  and  Art  Exhibit: 

lu  Mien  traditional  costume  art  exhi- 
bit opens  at  the  Women's  Building. 
Free  reception  4-6  p.m.  Benefit  for 
the  lu  Mien  Cultural  Association, 
6-12  p.m.,  donation  requested.  3543 
18th  St. 


Mexican  Restaurant 
Family  Style  Food 


Full  Bar 

Giant  Screen  TV 
Nightly  Piano  Bar 
Food  to  Go 


628  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco 
776-9995 

(Btltttm  Mvd.  *  Ij.llnl 


Myrtha,  family  and  employees 
welcome  you  to  the  Tenderloin's  newest 
Mexican  Restaurant  —  El  Picante 


This  Coupon  Good  For 

2  for  1  Margaritas 

Buy  One  -  Get  2nd  FREE 


ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER 


'  'El  Picante  is  one  hot  new 
restaurant,  definitely  a  home 
away  from  home  for  any 
Mexican  food  lover! ' ' 


lit  Horn  Btmdy  7/7 

UmJrtlam  Timti  liumol  Crific 


We  now  serve  29  fine  beers  from 
throughout  the  Americas 
-  Plus  - 

We  have  12  different  authentic  Tequilas 


LIVING 
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The  Birdman  of  Eddy  Street 


Carl  DeFreece  has  a  chat  with  Sam  the  macaw. 


by  Amy  Alexander 

Sam  sits  with  his  back  toward 
the  visitor.  Despite  repeated 
coaxing,  he  refuses  to  turn 
around.  Sam's  head— hidden  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  small,  white 
plastic  satellite  dish— droops  slight- 

iy. 

"He  hasn't  been  feeling  too  well 
lately,"  Carl  DeFreece  explains. 
"We  haven't  been  able  to  afford  a 
mate  for  him  yet,  so  he's  frustrated 
enough  to  pull  his  own  feathers 
out— that's  why  he's  wearing  that 
collar.  Come  on  now  Sam,  show  us 
your  pretty  face." 

Finally,  apparently  exasperated 
with  the  cajoling,  Sam  the  macaw 
turns  to  face  DeFreece,  revealing 
vivid  blue  and  red  markings,  offset 
by  a  large,  hooked  beak.  His 
perfectly  round,  yellow  eyes  fix 
warily  on  DeFreece.  "Car-ul,  what 
do  you  want?"  he  asks,  displaying  a 
thick,  black  tongue  as  well  as  an 
almost  sinister  ability  to  converse. 

Carl  DeFreece,  43,  knows  that 
many  normally  rational  people  have 
an  inexplicable  fear  of  birds.  4  4 It  may 
be  the  Tippi  Hedren  Syndrome,'  " 
DeFreece  says,  referring  to  Hitch- 
cock's vapid  heroine  in  the  movie 
"The  Birds."  "Or  it  may  be  because 
until  earlier  this  century  we  really 
didn't  know  a  whole  lot  about 
birds...  there  is  still  a  lot  we  don't 
know  about  them,  really." 

A  visit  with  DeFreece  in  his  eight- 
room  flat  on  Eddy  Street  effectively 
dispells  even  the  most  ingrained 
bird-myths. 

A  self-described  "New  York  City 
motormouth,"  Carl  DeFreece  has, 
over  the  past  seven  years  since  he 
bought  his  first  bird,  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  sorrows  and  joys 
that  invariably  go  along  with  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  exotic  birds. 

Macaws,  cockatiels,  rare  para- 
keets and  numerous  other  species  of 


"hooked"  and  "waxed"  billed  birds 
occupy  most  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Eddy  Street  flat.  DeFreece,  a  trans- 
plant in  the  city  since  1971,  builds 
the  large,  curved  cages  and  boxed- 
nesters  himself,  with  materials 
culled  from  dumpsters  throughout 
the  city.  Incubators,  feeders  and 
cages  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion line  the  hallways.  Even  with 
more  than  40  birds  on  the  premises, 
the  flat  is  amazingly  clean. 

"You  have  to  keep  everything 
clean,"  he  says.  4 4 It  sickens  me 
when  I  go  into  some  pet  stores. . .  The 
cages  are  appallingly  dirty  and  it 
shows  in  the  dispirited  look  the  birds 
have.'* 

DeFreece,  who  bought  his  first 
bird  seven  years  ago  because  the 
song  of  the  bird  was  "mesmerizing, ' ' 
has  no  patience  with  people  who 
buy  birds  for  their  decorative  value. 
Even  worse,  in  his  opinion,  are  those 
who  breed  birds  strictly  for  the 
money. 

"The  guy  who  buys  my  birds  now 
doesn't  have  the  dedication  to 
customize  his  business.  By  that,  I 
mean  that  he  won't  raise  his  own 
birds  — hand-fed— because  it  takes 
so  much  time.  But  he  will  gladly  buy 
my  birds  for  a  reasonable  price  and 
then  sell  them  tor  sometimes  twice 
as  much  as  he's  paid  me." 

Several  of  DeFreece 's  birds  are 
valued  at  more  than  $800;  two  of  his 
sun-yellow  Conures,  hand-fed  from 
birth,  would  sell  for  $1,000  on  the 
open  market. 

DeFreece  does  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  this  practice.  Although 
he  admits  that  the  selling  of  one  of 
his  birds— via  the  store  owner— is  a 
"wrenching  experience,"  he  be- 
lieves that  the  breeder  must  be  com- 
pensated for  the  difficult  job  of 
raising  these  beautiful  birds. 

"Oh  yes,  it's  definitely  a  job,"  he 
says,  laughing.  He  estimates  that, 
between  feedings  (a  liquified  mix- 


ture of  babyfood,  spinach,  grains  and 
occasionally,  cockatiel  excrement  for 
its  penicillin  content),  cleaning  and 
building  cages,  and  monitoring  the 
nesting  and  breeding  periods,  that 
he  spends  an  average  of  60  hours  per 
week  caring  for  the  birds. 

DeFreece,  a  slight,  energetic  and 
talkative  man  who  is  the  seventh  in  a 
family  of  19,  has  been  offered 
several  partnerships  in  the  pet  store 
business.  Last  year,  a  North  Beach 
merchant  offered  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  operate  his  pet  store,  but 
DeFreece  has  rejected  all  offers 
because  he  felt  that  the  backers  were 
"in  it  for  the  money." 

Despite  an  unstable  income  that 
barely  allows  for  his  high  up-keep 
standards,  Carl  DeFreece  has  his 
own  ideas  of  what  a  pet  store  should 
be.  He  hopes  to  have  enough  money 
by  late  1986  to  buy  his  own  business. 

"It  won't  be  a  pet  store,  per  se," 
he  explains.  "It  will  be  a  bird  store 
exclusively  and  innovative  in  that  it 
will  be  arranged  more  like  an  aviary 
than  anything  else.  I  won't  sell  noisy 
birds  like  toucans  and  each  buyer 
will  have  a  complete  history  because 
I  will  have  raised  each  bird  myself. 

"When  I  bought  my  first  bird  he 
died  after  a  few  weeks  because  I 
wasn't  told  to  keep  him  out  of  drafts. 
Also,  I  won't  sell  a  bird  to  anyone 
whom  I  feel  is  interested  in  simply 
owning  another  centerpiece...  it's 
really  incredible,  the  negligence  of 
some  store  owners." 

If  he  sounds  self-righteous  it  is 
only  because  he  has  learned  the  ups- 
and-downs  of  breeding  through 
years  of  hands-on  experience.  He 
speaks  with  assuredness  about  past 
mistakes. 

"Just  last  week  I  lost  a  ringneck  (a 
rare  Indian  bird),  because  I  thought 
she  wasn't  as  wild  as  she  was.  She 
flew  out  of  her  cage  and  wouldn't 
allow  me  to  put  her  back  in  it. .  .it  was 


heartbreaking  to  find  her  dead,  but 
you  learn  from  things  like  that."  The 
bird  was  valued  at  $700. 

DeFreece  also  has  specific  ideas 
about  what  some  might  consider  to 
!>c  the  unreasonably  high  prices  of 
birds.  "I  will  sell  birds  priced  from 
$60  to  $3,500,"  he  says.  "I  have  no 
desire  to  be  THAT  exclusive...  I 
want  everybody  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  one,  everywhere  from 
Hunter's  Point  to  Nob  Hill." 

DeFreece  spends  what  little  spare 
time  he  has  doing  volunteer  work  for 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital  and  St. 
Anthony's  Dining  room.  He  plans  to 
donate  birds  to  various  senior 
citizens '  organizations  around  the 
Bay  Area.  "Why  not?"  he  asks.  "I 
would  love  to  know  that  someone 
back  in  New  York  where  my  mother 
lives  could  do  the  same  thing... I  just 
can't  wait  'til  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

Returning  to  Sam  the  macaw, 
DeFreece  watches  as  the  large  bird, 
moving  awkwardly  in  his  collar, 
picks  up  an  apple  half  and  drops  it 
into  his  water  dish,  cleaning  it  before 
placing  it  in  his  lethal-looking  beak. 

DeFreece  watches  Sam  closely  for 
a  moment  and  says  finally,  "Did  I 
mention  that  their  beaks  can  apply 
300  pounds  of  pressure,  per  square 
inch?  Well,  they  can  take  off  your 
finger  if  they  have  the  inclination." 
He  reaches  into  the  cage  and  pats 
Sam  on  the  head. 

"I  still  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  most  mysterious,  maybe  even 
spiritual  creatures  on  this  earth... 
it's  really  a  shame  that  people  know 
so  little  about  them  and  yet  are  so 
afraid  of  them." 

How  long  will  it  be  before  Sam  gets 
a  mate?  DeFreece  is  not  certain.  "I 
probably  should  have  explained  this 
earlier,  but,  like  all  macaws,  Sam's 
genitals  are  all  internal... he  could 
very  easily  be  a  Samantha  " 


Till   AKff  ORDABU"  MAIL  SI  RVICT      AND  /)/ 77:  AY).  I  HI.  I 


SECURE 
ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

Check  your  mail 
free  by  phone! 

885-9555  ^ 

Continental  Mail  Co. 
537  Jones  St.  (at  Geary) 
S.F.  CA.,  94102 

li.iy  Area  Mail  Service  Leader  since  1969 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 


CLEAR 
PHOTO 
COPIES 
5  CENTS 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates— Compare! 

SPECIAL  START  UP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS  FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  /  month        Get  our  mai|  earl  , 
5  months  $8  or  $1 .60/ month 
8  months  $15  or  $1 .88/ month       3  Casn  Fn*es 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86/ month  Weekly! 

For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9555  (lpm-7pm) 
885-4123  (24  hours) 

Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare!  'Oq 

Gov't  Checks  cashed  for  Mail  Clients 

(by  appointment) 
Social  Security  &  SSI  clients  welcome! 


Special 
Start  Up 
Rates 


Early  Mail  —  Open  10  am-7  pm  —  Mon-Sat 
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the  lender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

Ihope  everyone's  going  to  vote  on 
November  4.  Seems  like  this  is  one 
of  the  meatiest  elections  in  a  while, 
with  a  lot  of  ballot  propositions  that 
are  really  going  to  hit  home  in  the 
T.L.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  neighborhood  on  Prop 
M — the  growth  control  initiative. 
Look  at  it  carefully— it  deals  with 
curbing  highrises  and  commercial  de- 
velopments in  this  city. 

Longtime  Tenderloin  activist  Clau- 
dia Viek,  formerly  director  of  Hos- 
pitality House  and  the  chair  of  the 
North  of  Market  Development  Cor- 
poration, will  be  taking  a  new  job 
with  S.F.  Renaissance.  No,  not  the 
Ramada — which  Claudia  knows  well 
from  the  community  campaign  she 
helped  lead  to  get  them  to  cough  up 
jobs  and  housing  for  the  neighbor- 
hood— but  a  Mission  district  nonpro- 
fit economic  and  job  development 
corporation.  Good  luck,  Claudia! 

I  would  like  to  say  Happy  Birthday 
to  one  of  our  best  senior  activists  in 
the  Tenderloin — Hazel  Black  well,  who 
was  81  years  young  on  October  23. 

A  bunch  of  TL  folk  and  community 
workers  had  several  meetings  with  the 
Mayor  last  month,  to  talk  about  the 
latest  "crisis"  with  the  homeless  sys- 
tem— proving  that  she  doesn't  put  all 
her  energy  into  calming  down  the 
Patels.  Jefferson  tenants  Richard  Brus- 
tie  and  Brenda  Artis  were  present,  as 
well  as  Dick  Park,  Midge  Wilson, 
Sara  Colm,  John  Hardesty,  Sandy 
Weiner,  Randy  Shaw,  Robert  Tobin 
and  have  I  forgotten  anyone?  Oh  yes, 
Ed  Sarsfield  was  reportedly  there,  but 
no  one  couJd  quite  make  out  what  he 
was  trying  to  say,  I  hear.  We  told 
Brenda  she'd  get  in  this  column  be- 
fore her  baby  comes! 

It's  quite  a  scene  when  Midge  Wil- 
son and  members  of  the  Homeless 
Family  Task  Force  go  down  to  the 
Welfare  Department  to  talk  with 
officiaJs  there  about  problems  in  the 
family  hotels.  Youll  see  a  group 
of  women  clustering  at  the  corner  of 
Leavenworth  and  Eddy  with  strollers, 


buggies,  babies  squalling,  trying  to  all 
fit  into  a  taxicab.  For  their  last  meet- 
ing they  made  the  mayor's  staffer, 
Jim  Buick,  come  down  to  the  Tender- 
loin. Less  hassle,  I  guess. 

Richard  Parker,  Sara  Murphy  and 
Julie  Johnson  were  among  the  neigh- 
borhood activists  representing  the 
Tenderloin  at  a  reception  for  State 
Senator  David  Roberti  on  October  11 
in  Berkeley.  Roberti  is  our  single 
greatest  ally  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
rent  control,  so  thanks,  guys,  for  let- 
ting him  know  we're  behind  him! 

What  is  happening  to  our  lottery 
money?  Is  it  getting  to  our  school 
districts  or  is  it  going  into  someone's 
pocket?  Who  knows... 

In  Sports:  The  Tenderloin  Times 
softball  team's  string  of  victories  over 
Louise  Renne's  Late  Edition  was  fi- 
nally snapped  last  month  when  the 
Edition  pulled  out  a  6-5  victory  over 
the  local  heroes.  Now  it's  the  Times 
turn  to  vow,  "Wait  till  next  year." 
The  real  winners,  of  course,  are  Ten- 
derloin kids  for  whom  this  annual 
benefit  classic  is  played. 

In  Romance: 

Don't  worry,  Wayne,  she'll  come 
back. 

A  romance  is  developing  between  a 
volunteer  staffer  at  VYDC  and  Glide 
business  staff.  Last  week  he  gave  her 
some  ice  cream  and  they  are  planning 
to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  Reno. 

Don't  ask  me  how  I  know  that 
Stuart  Yeh  is  thinking  of  asking  Iris 
Luu  out  to  play  tennis  on  her  birth- 
day. Go  get  her,  Stuart! 

The  TL's  Donna  Hoang  from  St. 
Anthony's  A.B.A.  and  senior  activist 
Jack  Kelly,  Jr.  were  among  those  who 
lunched  with  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown  last  month  at  Don  Ramone's 
Mexican  Restaurant  on  11th  Street. 

Congratulations  to  Ronald  David 
Walker  of  the  Senior  Escort  Service 
and  Latrena  Annette  Robertson,  who 
were  married  on  October  11  at  Little 
Zion  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco. 
May  you  have  a  long  and  happy  life 
together . 

Princess:  the  NOMPC  hasn't  been 
the  same  since  you've  been  gone.  Don 
misses  you! 

Nguyen  Truong,  a  family  psycholo- 
gist for  the  TenderLion  Program  will 
be  leaving  his  job  there  in  a  few 
weeks. 


Gayle  Shields  called  to  give  his 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  staff  of  Hos- 
pitality House  and  the  Tenderloin 
Times  for  their  support  during  his  re- 
cent hospital  stay. 

Ron  Silliman,  Rob  Waters  and 
Tony  Rogers  were  all  spotted  watch- 
ing the  World  Series  at  the  Main  Stem 
last  month. 

John  Driscoll,  who's  been  working 
with  refugees  for  four  years  at  the 
YMCA,  was  elected  last  month  to 
chair  the  San  Francisco  Refugee 
Forum. 


Over  30  organizations  took  part  in 
the  Tenderloin  Opportunity  Fair, 
which  was  held  October  24  in  the 
park.  Many  friendly  people  were 
there  giving  out  information  about 
finding  a  job. 

We  also  had  our  second  neighbor- 
hood clean-up  on  October  25.  Over 
75  people  showed  up,  including  the 
mayor.  As  always,  the  Tenderloin 
will  show  the  rest  of  S.F.  how  to 
clean  up  their  act.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  back  on  the  job  in  Boed- 
deker  Park.  Drinkers  watch  out,  they 
will  be  giving  out  $40  tickets  for 
drinking  in  the  park.  When  will  we 
ever  learn! 

Sorry  about  the  foul-up  at  the 
HEAP  Forum,  where  the  wrong  forms 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

It's  not  too  unusual  these  days  for 
teenagers  to  be  fascinated  with 
computers.  Movies  show  "hackers" 
breaking  into  bank  accounts  or  start- 
ing wars  with  their  computers.  But  it 
is  unusual  to  find  a  hacker  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  population,  especial- 
ly one  whose  family  has  taken  the  big 
jump  from  mountain  hilltribe  in  Laos 
to  machines  from  Silicon  Valley. 

Thirteen-year-old  Bryan  Saephan  of 
the  Mien  hilltribe,  a  group  that 
doesn't  have  a  written  language  of  its 
own,  works  after  school  as  an  in- 
structor for  a  newly-opened  computer 
center  on  Jones  Street.  His  family 
moved  to  San  Francisco  from  Thai 
refugee  camps  six  years  ago.  While 
his  parents  struggled  to  find  work  and 
housing  Bryan  got  interested  in  com- 
puters from  playing  video  games  after 
school. 

The  eighth-grader  explained:  "Peo- 
ple kept  saying  video  games  were 
computers,  but  I  didn't  even  know 
what  the  word  meant.  Then  I  under- 
stood more  in  the  sixth  grade  when 
we  got  to  work  the  computers  at 
school." 

"I  wanted  to  know  how  the  thing 
worked,  so  1  started  to  try  to  write 
my  own  programs,"  he  continued. 
"It  was  great  when  my  father  let  me 
buy  my  own  computer  last  year  from 
the  money  I  got  working  part-time 
at  a  computer  store.  Now  I  spend  all 
my  spare  time  at  home  on  the  com- 
puter. Even  my  family  is  getting 
interested!" 

In  addition  to  computer  instruction 
he  gets  at  Francisco  middle  school, 
Bryan  has  studied  computer  program- 


were  given  out.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia will  send  the  '86  forms  to  the 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St.  So 
keep  checking  with  them  for  the  right 
forms. 

The  big  fence  you  see  in  Boeddeker 
Park  will  be  up  while  they're  building 
the  new  recreation  center  in  the  park. 
Hope  that  will  be  ready  by  the  sum- 
mer of  '87. 

Kossadary  Phimmasone,  formerly  a 
high  ranking  official  in  Laos,  took  a 
little  tour  of  the  Tenderloin  last 
month  and  dropped  by  the  Times 
office.  He  arrived  in  California  only 
six  weeks  ago  from  a  refugee  camp 
in  Malaysia,  after  five  years  in  a 
"re-education"  camp  in  Laos.  He's 
already  thinking  about  opening  a 
business  in  the  Tenderloin.  Kossada 
told  the  Times  that  all  the  activity 
in  the  Tenderloin — newspapers,  busi- 
nesses, community  groups— reminded 
him  of  student  days  in  France. 

Wayne  Luk  from  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement 
has  joined  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition's  board  of  directors 
recently,  to  fill  a  vacancy  left  by 
Rick  Ruvulo. 

I  know  the  Tenderloin  Times'  car- 
toonist goes  by  the  name  "Eddy 
Jones,"  and  another  fellow  named 
Mason  Taylor  Jones  lives  at  the  Aarti, 
but  who  is  Joe  Zanetti?  And  for  that 
matter,  S.P.  Depot? 

Overheard  last  month:  people  com- 
plaining that  the  Tenderloin  Times 
misses  some  community  stories.  If 
you  think  so,  please  let  us  know  — 
call  in  your  scoops  or  send  us  a  let- 
ter. Remember,  you  are  our  ears! 

And  lastly,  (why  is  he  always  last!) 
— Crown  Prince:  I  heard  some  good 
things  about  you  at  a  NOMPC  hou- 
sing committee  meeting.  They  hope 
you  will  stay  involved  in  the  Ten- 
derloin community.  We  do  love 
Crown  Prince. 


Support  our 
Advertisers! 


ming  four  hours  a  week  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  extension. 

Bryan's  computer  talents  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  the  Tenderloin. 
David  Warkentien,  who  recently 
opened  a  computer  center  on  Jones 
Street,  had  been  helping  Bryan  with 
his  homework  and  noticed  he  was 
very  sharp  with  computers.  So  he 
invited  Bryan  to  be  an  instructor  at 
the  center,  which  sells  computer 
equipment  and  programs  and  offers 
instruction  to  members. 

The  computer  center  at  342  Jones 
Street,  operated  by  Warkentien  and 
his  wife  Vicky  who  is  Chinese- 
Vietnamese,  is  a  kind  of  mini  United 
Nations.  On  opening  day  the  shop 
sported  a  four-language  awning — in 
Lao,  Cambodian,  Vietnamese  and 
English. 

"We  will  have  instructors  working 
in  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Cambodian, 
Laotian  and  Mien  to  make  things 
easier  for  Southeast  Asians,"  ex- 
plained Warkentien,  who's  worked 
with  refugees  as  a  social  worker  for 
the  last  two  years.  "We  hope  to  get 
the  refugees  over  the  hurdle  of  being 
afraid  of  the  computer." 

As  a  young  instructor,  Bryan  will 
help  Warkentien  introduce  computers 
to  Southeast  Asians  that  want  to  learn 
more  at  the  Jones  Street  center. 

I've  always  enjoyed  computers  a 
lot,"  said  Bryan  one  day  last  month 
as  he  helped  another  youngster  in  the 
shop  master  a  computer  program 
for  writing  music.  "Now  I  know  they 
will  be  a  part  of  my  life  forever- 
even  maybe  my  main  career.' 


From  Hill-Tribe  to  Hi-Tech 


Lao  Youngster  Turns 
Computer  Wiz 


Teenage  computer  instructor  Bryan  Saephan  caught  on  to  computers  by 
playing  video  games. 
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Asian  Leaders  Get  on  Board 


by  Nguyen  Huu  Liem 

In  the  last  year  Vietnamese 
refugee  Tho  Do  and  Hong  Kong 
immigrant  Wayne  Luk  have  joined 
the  21-member  board  of  directors  of 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 
A  diverse  group  that  includes  neigh- 
borhood residents,  a  bank  executive, 
social  service  workers  and  several 
lawyers,  the  Coalition's  board  is 
elected  by  its  600  members. 

Since  1977  the  Coalition  has 
powerfully  and  effectively  advocated 
on  behalf  of  low-income  Tenderloin 
residents,  on  issues  ranging  from 
housing  to  crime  to  parks  to  senior 
citizens.  In  recent  years,  the 
Coalition  has  broadened  its  scope 
even  further  to  include  the  needs  of 
newly  arriving  families  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Last  year,  Cambodian  refugee 
Sokchea  Tea  joined  the  staff  as  a 
tenant  outreach  worker.  This  year 
Tho  Do,  who  works  at  the  Viet- 
namese Youth  Development  Center, 
and  Wayne  Luk,  from  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment, joined  the  board.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  interview  with  two  of  the 
Coalition  *s  newest  additions. 

How  did  you  first  get  involved  with 
the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  ? 

Tho  Do:  I  was  invited  to  participate 
with  the  Southeast  Asian  Committee 
of  NOMPC.  At  that  time,  I  was 
working  with  some  tenants  on 
several  problems  and  felt  very  much 
alone  in  my  effort.  So  when  the 
NOMPC  invited  me  to  get  involved,  I 


felt  like  it's  a  great  idea.  I  attended  a 
meeting  and  was  very  impressed 
with  the  Coalition's  way  of  approach- 
ing the  problems.  They  are  very 
active  in  organizing  and  see  the 
needs  in  the  community.  And  I 
thought  to  myself  that  this  is  what  I 
wanted  to  do:  working  with  commu- 
nity people  helping  Tenderloin 
tenants. 

Wayne  Luk:  I  was  pulled  into  the 
Coalition  through  various  meetings 
and  helped  out  on  several  little 
projects.  I  think  the  Coalition  is 
important  because  individually  we 
have  only  so  much  power  to  effect 
change— it's  important  to  work  in 
coalitions  with  other  groups  and 
individuals.  NOMPC  has  always 
been  a  very  active  organization.  It 
demonstrates,  does  outreach  to  the 
community.  NOMPC  has  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
refugee  population. 

How  can  refugees  get  more  involved 
in  community  activities? 
Tho  Do:  The  refugees  don't  under- 
stand some  of  the  issues  facing  the 
Tenderloin.  Communication  and  out- 
reach needs  to  be  done  so  the 
refugees  can  have  a  sense  of 
participation  and  contribution.  Refu- 
gees have  to  realize  that  they 
shouldn't  only  come  to  community 
organizations  like  NOMPC  when 
they  have  a  problem  but  they  should 
be  actively  involved  all  the  time. 
Wayne  Luk:  Community  participa- 
tion involves  some  cultural  factors 
like  shame  and  guilt  for  the  refugees. 
They  don't  want  to  bring  their 
problems  out  into  the  open  but  want 


North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  board  members  Tho  Do  (left)  and  Wayne 
Luk. 


to  resolve  things  themselves  quietly. 
There  must  be  an  awareness  in  the 
refugee  community  that  you  can't  do 
all  things  individually  and  how  it's 
more  effective  to  work  together  with 
others  on  a  problem. 

How  do  you  see  the  Tenderloin,  say, 
five  years  from  now? 
Tho  Do:  The  Southeast  Asian  popu- 
lation will  increase  significantly. 
Most  people  that  I  deal  with  want  to 
stay  here  and  call  this  place  home. 
They  can  go  down  the  street  and  see 
their  people,  their  stores,  speak  their 
languages.  More  businesses  will  be 
owned    by    refugees.    And  the 


Some  people  think  you  can 
eaten  AIDS  from  a  glass. 


You  can't 


Public  health  officials  and  AIDS  med- 
ical experts  agree:  AIDS  is  not  spread 
through  the  air.  AIDS  is  not  spread  by 
touching  someone.  AIDS  is  not  spread 
by  hot  tubs.  AIDS  is  not  spread  through 
the  preparation  or  serving  of  food  or 


beverages  in  restaurants  or  homes. 

The  virus  that  causes  AIDS  is  spread 
by  unprotected  sex  with  an  infected 
person,  or  by  contaminated  blood 
entering  the  blood  stream -such  as  by 
sharing  drug  needles. 


AIDi 


n     _  •  A  public  education  campaign  by  the  Northern  California  AIDS  Agencies,  partially  funded  by  the 

San  tYanrisro  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services  A  project  of  the  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation 


population  as  a  whole  will  be  much 
younger  because  the  refugee  youth 
population  is  increasing  very  fast. 
Wayne  Luk:  The  refugees  on  the 
streets  will  be  more  Westernized. 
New  parks  for  younger  people  will  be 
built.  The  whole  physical  appear- 
ance, not  just  the  internal  dynamics 
of  the  community,  will  be  changed 
substantially.  The  Southeast  Asian 
refugee  population  is  the  key  force  of 
change  in  the  Tenderloin. 

What  do  you  want  to  accomplish  in 
working  with  NOMPC? 
Tho  Do:  To  bring  my  experience  and 
energy  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
tenants  is  my  immediate  objective.  I 
want  to  help  the  Coalition  recruit 
refugee  tenants  to  join  the  organi- 
zation and  be  an  active  force  in  the 
community. 

Wayne  Luk:  There  are  many  issues 
out  there  that  we  have  to  face.  I 
would  like  to  help  develop  a 
mechanism  so  that  the  refugee 
population  is  brought  into  the 
process.  Also  I  would  expect  to 
contribute  towards  the  Coalition's 
long  term  planning.  But  in  joining 
NOMPC  I  would  expect  that  my 
contribution  wouldn't  be  limited  to 
refugee  problems  only.  NOMPC  has 
a  strong  commitment  to  other  com- 
munity issues  also. 

Membership  in  the  Coalition  is 
open  to  anyone  who  lives  or  works  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Members  receive  a 
quarterly  newsletter  and  notices  of 
community  meetings  and  are  eligible 
to  run  or  vote  for  the  board  of 
directors.  For  more  information,  call 
474-2164. 


NJURED? 


WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  &  DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS. 
NO  RECOVERY,  NO  FEE  •  FREE  CONSULTATION 


LENVIN& 
GESMER 


i 


731  MARKET  S 

777-3500 


HAIR  SALON  & 
ELECTROLYSIS  CLINIC 

Haircuts  starting  at  $8 
Perms  $25 
Sets  $8  50 

for  men  &  women's 
hair  needs 
15%  discount  with  this  ad 
Mon-Sat  9-9.        600  Ellis  673-7628 
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Peace  Coming  to 
Farmers  Market? 

Staff  members  of  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer  Roger  Boas  and  Mayor 
Feinstein  have  helped  to  negotiate  a 
tentative  agreement  intended  to  quell 
the  turmoil  that  has  fragmented  the 
Heart  of  the  City  Farmers'  Market 
Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  have 
been  charges  brought  forward  by 
several  board  members  and  the  Far- 
mers/Producers Association  that  the 
board  has  been  run  undemocratically 
and  hasn't  accurately  represented  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  or  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposed  agreement  includes 
five  board  seats  for  farmers  picked 
in  annual  farmers'  elections,  four 
community  board  seats  for  residents 
of  the  Tenderloin  and  South  of  Mar- 
ket communities,  and  transfer  of  the 
market's  lease  from  the  Greater  Mar- 
ket St.  Development  Corporation  to 
the  Heart  of  the  City  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 


Call  your 
Classified  Ad  in! 


TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 

TRANSLATION 

SERVICE 

Lao,  Cambodian 

Vietnamese 

Call  776-0700 


AIDS  ANTIBODY  TESTING 

Free,  Anonymous  Test  Program 
Continues  in  San  Francisco 


Without  revealing  your  name  or 
identity,  you  can  make  an 
appointment  i<-  learn  more  about 
the  test  i>y  telephoning  <>2  i  -  jk.^k 
T-Th.  S-d  p.m.:  F.  I  2-5  p  m  Sal 
H  ,\  m  -5  p  in  M  VKlN(i  \\ 
tPlHMNTMl  NT  DOl  S  NOI  I  OMM1 
y()U  TOT  IKING  nil  1 1  si  vftei 
hearing  a  brief  presentation  ai  t hc- 
Icsi  siti-  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
ask  questions  You  may  then  leave 
or  slay  to  lake  [he  lest 


The  aids  antibody  test  detects 

l he  presence  of  antibodies  to  (he 
AIDS  virus  by  usino  a  simple  blood 
tesl  This  is  nol  a  test  for  AIDS. 
The  ICS!  does  NOT  show  if  you  have 
aids  or  an  aids  Related  Condition 
(ARC),  nor  can  n  tell  if  you  will 
develop  AIDS  or  ARC  in  the  fulure 
Till  TIM  DOES  SHOW  IF  VOl 
ll  \ \T  IJEKN  INFECTED  W I  Ml  l  ill 
VIRUS  WHICH C  INC  UfSI  UPS 


Although  i  he  tesl  in  available  ai 
other  locations  your  anonymity  is 
guaranteed  if  you  lake  (ho  test  .\i 
.\n  VKernative  Tesl  Site  Vou  will 
receive  your  lesl  results  al  I  he  San 
Francisco  Alternative  Tesl  sues 
without  revealing  youi  identity  or 
losing  your  privacy  Post -test 
consulting  and  referrals  ,\re 

available 


Vour  dev.  ision  whether  or  nut  to 
take  the  tesl  is  a  difficult  one  Phe 
San  Francisco  aids  Foundation  is 
nol  recommending  (hat  you  either 
lake  or  noi  take  the  lest  VOL  MUST 
DKCIDK  FOR  vorusn  r  We  want 
(o  provide  you  with  Information  that 
will  help  vou  make  1  he  decision  lhai 
is  ricjhl  for  you 


n  you  warn  general  information 
iiboui  UPS  «»r  the  UPS  antibody 
lesl   telephone  I  he  San  I  rancisco 
UPS  Foundation  HOTl  INI 

(8G.1-AIDS.         M  l     I  I  -»  S-SU) 
If  you  wan  I  to  make  an 
appointment  at  an  Alternative  lest 
sue  for  education  or  testing.  v..\li 
<>.>  I  -4858  i  I  h  ~  ')  |>  m    i  12-5 
p  in    Sal  H  ,\  m  -">  p  m 


AIDS 

FOUNDATION 


TDD  621-5106 

Kuruliruj  for  this  message  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 


Shoot  The  Hoop 

Are  you  a  budding  Magic  Johnson? 
If  so,  the  San  Francisco  Recreation 
and  Park  Department  is  taking  sign- 
ups for  the  Pepsi /NBA  Hot  Shot 
Basketball   Shooting  Competition  at 


city  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  male  and 
female  categories,  classes  are  divided 
into  three  age  groups: 

•  9-12  year  olds,  born  between  6-1- 
74  and  5-1-77. 


•  13-15  year  olds,  born  between  6-1- 
68  and  5-31-71. 

•  16-18  year  olds,  born  between 
6-1-71  and  5-31-74. 

For  more  info  call  Linda  Wood, 
athletic  division,  558-4055. 


SUPERVISOR  WENDY  NELDER 

—Tackling  The  Tough  Jobs— 


CRIME 

•  Crime  is  down  in  San  Francisco 
while  it  is  rising  across  the  nation— 
Thanks  to  Wendy  personally  con- 
ducting a  ballot  drive  to  obtain  a 
police  fingerprint  computer 
which  has  already  solved  2000 
crimes. 

AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

•  Wendy  votes  consistently  for 
rent  control  and  vacancy  con- 
trol and  lower  muni  fares. 


HEALTH 

•  Wendy  fought  for  Downtown 
Public  Toilets— now  in  the  budget 
—to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  every 
person. 

•  Wendy  required  the  City  Water 
Department  to  create  systems— 
now  in  the  budget— to  prevent 
sewage  leaking  into  drinking 
water,  to  monitor  bacteria  in 
reservoirs  and  to  filter  toxics  and 
sewage  from  source  water. 


"Vote  for  Supervisor  Wendy  Nelder" 

Affordable  Housing  Alliance  •  ILWU  •  SF  Labor  Council  COPE  • 
Bay  Area  Union  Labor  Party  •  Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance  • 
Laborers  International  261  •  Transport  Workers  Union  250A  •  SEIU  790 


ADVICE 
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tenant  tips 


by  Randy  Shaw 

Question:    When    do  landlords 
who  don't  maintain  their  buil- 
dings and  let  them  run  down 
get  rewarded? 

Answer:  When  they  get  to  legally 
evict  their  tenants  in  order  to  make 
major  improvements  and  then  raise 
rents. 

Under  the  city's  rent  law,  landlords 
are  allowed  to  evict  tenants  to  make 
capital  improvements  or  perform  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation.  More  and  more 
landlords  are  operating  like  slumlords 
and  using  this  provision  to  empty 
their  poorly-maintained  buildings. 

There  are  several  things  tenants  can 
do  to  prevent  their  landlord  from 
evicting  them  in  order  to  renovate. 
First,  do  not  sit  idly  b-y  while  your 
building  falls  into  disrepair.  Tenants 
often  do  this  for  fear  of  alienating  the 
landlord,  or  for  fear  that  rents  will 
rise  if  repairs  are  made.  Passivity 
plays  right  into  the  landlord's  hands, 
however.  Later  they  may  try  to  evict 
you  in  order  to  renovate. 

Tenants  suffering  from  housing  pro- 
blems should  immediately  contact  the 
city  building  inspector  at  558-4505, 
or  go  to  450  McAllister  Street  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  and  9  a.m.  and 
4  and  5  p.m.  to  report  any  com- 
plaints. In  addition  to  contacting  the 
inspector,  tenants  should  notify  the 
manager  or  landlord,  preferably  in 
writing,  about  the  problem.  Tenants 
should  also  make  a  written  request  to 
the  central  permit  bureau  to  be  in- 
formed as  soon  as  any  renovation  per- 
mits are  issued  for  the  building.  Since 
no  eviction  can  begin  until  the  permit 
is  issued,  and  you  have  10  days  to 
appeal  the  issuance,  knowing  when 
permits  are  issued  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  te- 


nants move  upon  receiving  an  evic- 
tion njtice  for  renovation.  These  evic- 
tion  attempts  can   be   defeated  in 

court,  and  most  Tenderloin  residents 
are  entitled  to  free  legal  representa- 
tion. 

Tenants  at  250  Taylor  Street  are  fa- 
cing the  threat  of  eviction  because 
the  landlord  wants  to  do  extensive  ca- 
pital improvements  to  the  building. 
Community  support  is  needed  to  de- 
feat the  evictions,  hopefully  setting 
a  precedent  which  will  deter  similar 
landlord  conduct  in  the  future.  So  be 
sure  to  attend  the  hearing  at  the 
Board  of  Permit  Appeals,  City  Hall, 
Room  282,  at  5  p.m.  on  November  12 
to  support  the  Taylor  Street  tenants. 


***** 


Residential  hotel  tenants  should 
take  special  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  city's  law  against  hotel  conver- 
sions is  in  effect  from  October  to 
April.  This  means  that  you  should  re- 
port to  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  or  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  if  you  have  observed  a  hotel 
operator  renting  residential  rooms  on 
a  nightly  basis.  You  should  also 
inform  these  agencies  if  your  land- 
lord is  failing  to  post  his  "unit  usage" 
report  on  a  weekly  basis.  This  report 
must  be  posted  around  the  lobby  area 
or  near  the  front  desk,  and  it  should 
list  the  number  of  residential  and 
tourist  rooms  rented  each  night. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94102 


TELEPHONE 
415-673-2332 


Since  the  city  does  not  regularly 
monitor  hotels  for  illegal  conversion 
of  units,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  resi- 
dents and  community  groups  to  en- 
sure that  conversions  do  not  occur. 
Information  regarding  illegal  conver- 
sions can  be  given  anonymously  and 
community  groups  can  file  complaints 
on  behalf  of  tenants. 

Prince's  Home  No  Castle 

Tenants  from  the  30-unit  250  Tay- 
lor building  square  off  against 
landlord  Robert  Imhoff  Nov.  12 
at  a  public  hearing  at  the  Board  of 
Permit  Appeals.  The  landlord's  plan 
to  evict  the  tenants  because  of  a  per- 
mit to  do  extensive  capital  improve- 
ments will  be  discussed.  Tenants  from 
the  building,  one  of  the  more  notorious 
of  whom  is  Crown  Prince  Arcadia, 
recently  received  30-day  eviction 
notices. 


Calling  it  a  "key  case,"  the  tenant's 
attorney,  Larry  Shapiro  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Housing  Clinic,  says  six  ten- 
ants are  already  involved  in  a  suit 
against  the  landlord  for  "malicious  ne- 
glect." Shapiro  adds,  "If  this  land- 
lord— who  owns  about  100  other  buil- 
dings—gets away  with  this  illegal 
action,  (it  may)  set  a  precedent  for 
other  landlords  to  follow  suit." 

Longtime  tenant  Richard  Rouleau 
agrees.  "For  years,  the  landlord  has 
neglected  repairs,"  he  says.  "Water 
cascades  on  the  6th  floor  hallway. 
The  boiler  goes  out  all  the  time. 
And  because  we've  been  complaining 
for  years,  the  landlord  is  giving  us 
all  30  days  to  move  so  he  can  make 
so-called  capital  improvements' — 
most  of  which  won't  benefit  us  or  the 
new  tenants  who  will  move  in  pay- 
ing much  higher  rents,"  he  claims. 

Reached  by  the  Times,  Imhoff,  of 
Landmark  Realty,  refused  comment. 


YES  on  Proposition  A 

Fire  Protection  Bond  Issue 

Earthquake  and  fire  preparedness  in  San  Francisco  is  vital.  In 
1906,  a  fire  storm  ravaged  28,000  buildings  and  left  over  200,000 
people  homeless.  The  quake  caused  hundreds  of  breaks  in  water 
mains  and  the  lack  of  water  supplies  prevented  our  fire  depart- 
ment from  controlling  the  flames. 

Proposition  A  provides  emergency  water  supplies  for  San  Francisco. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROJECTS: 

□  94  underground  water  cisterns. 

□  Suction  connections  for  pumpers  at  SF  Bay,  Pacific  Ocean 
and  lakes  throughout  the  city. 

□  A  pumping  station  at  Lake  Merced. 

□  An  Emergency  Operations  Center. 

□  Extension  of  the  High  Pressure  System  to  residential  areas. 

□  Upgrading  of  2  existing  pump  stations  built  in  1912  and 
gate  valves  of  the  existing  high  pressure  system. 


This  important  measure  will  give  protec- 
tion for  your  family,  home,  school, 
church,  business  and  other  structures. 
It  has  total  community  support  and 
needs  your  support  as  well. 


11  It  is  not  a  question  of  IF  there  will  be 
another  earthquake  —  the  question  is  when.  " 

Mayor  Diannc  Feinstein  Sept.  1986 


TO  BENEFIT  ALL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

VOTE  YES  ON  PROP  A 


FOR  EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE  PREPAREDNESS 
BOND  ISSUE 


Assemblyman  Art  Agnos  and 
Supervisor  Harry  Britt  urge  you  to 

Vote  YES  on  B 

to  protect  San  Francisco's  future. 


//Convention  visitors  to  Moscone  Center  con- 
tribute hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  San 
Francisco  economy  each  year,  and  they  sustain  tens 
of  thousands  of  jobs  held  mostly  by  San  Franciscans. 
Proposition  B  will  enable  Moscone  Center  to 
continue  attracting  the  most  profitable 
conventions,  well  into  the  next  century  Keep 
San  Francisco's  economy  healthy  Vote  YES  oh  B  // 

Assemblymember 
ART  AGNOS 


//San  Francisco's  convention  industry  benefits  all 
of  us.  The  proposal  to  expand  Moscone  Center 
makes  good  sense,  especially  since  it  respects  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  environment  and  retains 
the  open  space  planned  for  Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
One  big  plus  is  the  fact  that  the  expansion  will 
be  paid  for  entirely  out  of  hotel  tax  revenues. 
Vote  YES  on  B  If 

Supervisor 
HARRY  BRITT 


Keep  $510,000,000 in  San  Francisco! 


Pax)  for  by  San  Franciscans  for  Economic  Opportunity.  A  Committee  for  Proposition  B.  288  Seventh  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94I03 


Apparel  Cleaners 

365  Eddy  St.,  S.F.  94102 
775-5530 

(between  Leavenworth  &  Jones) 

Serving  the  Tenderloin 
&  San  Francisco  Since  1948 

•  Fine  Drycleaning 

•  Finished  Laundry 

•  Alterations 

•  Senior  Discount 

•  Down  &  Feather  Pillow  Renovation 
Honrs:  Mom  thru  Fri  8  AM  to  6  PM; 

Sat  8  AM  to  5  PM 

10%  Discount  with  this  ad  on 
drycleaning  only  until  dan.  1,  1987 
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545  Hyde  Street,  San  Francisco  94109 
771-8175  or  771-5944 


GOODWILL 
STORE 

6th  &  Howard 

Daily  Specials 

•  Clothing  for 
men,  women 
&  children 

•  Shoes 

•  Housewares 

•  Books  & 
Records 

•  Furniture 

Low,  Low  Prices! 


20%  off  with  this  ad 
offer  expires  11/30/86 


Hours: 
Mon-Sat  9AM-6PM 
Sunday  10AM-5PM 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
15,000  Readers  Strong 
776-0700 


Help  get  out  the  word! 

Volunteers  needed  to 
distribute  the  Times  door 
to  door. 
Call  776-0700. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

ismoking  i  non-jmoklngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

in  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  one  child 

All  for$393-$447 

per  month 
or  $140  per  week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44MC  Allister  St.      431 -2870 


Applied  Pest  Management,  Inc. 

"Pest  Elimination  Not  lest  Control" 

Our  Policy  is  to  "Build  for  Tomorrow  = 
in  the  Service  of  Today" 

MEMBER  N  E.H.A 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  (415)  541-9455 


ra<K 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  work  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecht, 
146  Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


A  DIOLOQUE 

Hey.  what's  a  fine  lady  like  you  doin' 
livin'  in  this  neighborhood?  I  talk  to  my 
friend  and  tell  her  "A'hm  gonna  get  laid." 
I  see  that  lady's  eyes  get  bigger  and  her 
mouth  drop  open  just  a  little.  You  can 
tell  she's  a  fine  lady.  She  dresses  fashion- 
able and  her  grey  hair  shines  like  silver. 
I  stand  on  the  street  corner;  my  corner 
and  1  pay  her  no  mind.  She  don'  pay 
much  attention  to  me  either  and  I  ain 
goin'  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  a'hm  doin'. 
Anyway  it  ain  none  o'  her  business.  She 
not  poor  like  me  and  1  bet  she  ain  never 
been  poor  in  her  whole  life.  She  too 
pretty  to  know  about  being  poor.  So  I 
min'  my  own  business  and  wonder  very 
little  about  who  she  be. 

My  heart  hurts  when  you  ask  that 
question  because  I  ask  it  of  myself  every 
day.  What  am  I  doing  down  here,  living 
in  a  Senior  Housing  Development  on  the 
edge  of  the  Tenderloin.  I  try  not  to  be 
shocked  at  what  I'm  seeing;  trying  not 
to  find  it  depressing.  And  when  I  close 
the  door  of  my  apartment  I  tell  myself 
to  be  grateful  for  such  a  clean  new  place 
to  be  grateful  for  such  a  clean  new  place 
to  live  at  a  rent  that  I  can  afford.  1  try  to 
tell  myself  what  fun  it  is  to  live  "down- 
town" and  be  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
"action,"  that  this  is  for  real!  But  then 
there  was  a  time  that  I  thought  Beverly 
Hills  was  for  real  too.  I  told  my  friends 
I  was  going  to  San  Francisco  and  be- 
come a  "bag  lady."  I  never  saw  a  bag 
lady  in  my  life.  "Oh  sure,"  they  told  me; 
laughing,  "One  bag  will  be  from  Saks 
and  the  other  bag  from  I.  Magnin."  It 
was  all  a  big  joke.  The  rug  was  pulled 
out  from  under  me  when  my  husband 
died.  Money,  property,  prestige— all  gone 
—status  of  being  married  torn  away — I 
was  nobody.  Poor?  What's  poor?  I  lived 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  This  isn't  a  movie, 
this  is  the  real  thing.  And  I  am  it.  Sure, 
you  think  I  don't  know  that  life  is  dif- 
ficult. I  know  what  despair  is.  I  know 
what  suffering  is.  I  know  what  loneli- 
ness is.  But  I  never  went  hungry,  even 
during  the  depression  and  my  mother 
said  "Poor  is  having  a  dirty  house"  and 
our  house  was  scrubbed  immaculate 
and  we  ate  dinner  with  a  white  table- 
cloth that  my  mother  washed  and  ironed 
in  the  night  after  being  on  her  feet  all 
day  selling  in  the  basement  of  a  large 
department  store.  And  then  when  she 
came  home  she  went  down  to  the  base- 
ment to  wash  and  iron  some  more.  God, 
how  I  hated  seeing  her  in  the  "base- 
ment." 1  was  going  to  rise  above  all  that 
and  I  did.  But  life  didn't  get  easier,  it 
just  seemed  to  get  harder.  My  being  de- 
pendent on  all  that  "good  stuff'  to  tell 
me  who  I  am  was  false.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  who  I  am.  Living  in  the  "good" 
neighborhoods  doesn't  tell  you  who  I  am 
any  more  than  living  in  this  neighbor- 
hood does.  Just  don't  judge  me  and  I 
won't  judge  you.  I'm  here  because  God 
wants  me  here  and  Tm  not  fighting  him 
anymore.  I'm  not  poor  and  I'm  not  a 
nobody.  And  I'm  going  to  stay  and  find 
out  who  I  really  ami 

Anonymous 


AT  WOOLWORTrTS 

IV.25.86 

No  sheep  here 
and  their  worth 
is  measured 

by  their  political  knowledge 

No  more  Vietnams 
for  these  Americans 

No  more  wool 

is  going  to  be  pulled 

over  their  eyes 

Enough  of  their  fathers 

brothers  and  sisters 

were  killed  on  foreign  shores 

Have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Ronnie, 
and  keep  your  mouth  shut! 

Hillary  Packard 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


AN  EARTHLY  AND  WOEFULLY  INADEQUATE  FAREWELL  TO 
EXCELLENCE  AND  A  PLEDGE  TO  KEEP  QUILTING 

Subtitled:  The  Baker  Man  &  the  Sewing  Lady 

Y  Miee  Lupe,  an  Extraordinary  Chihuahua 

Feliciano  baked  bread  like  van  Gogh  painted  pictures 
and  he  was  happiest  when  giving  it  away. 

You  were  feeding  the  world 

and  I  was  warming  it. 

That  don't  make  us  bad  guys! 

My  man  was  honest  and  he  had  no  truck  with  mediocrity. 
He  was  full  of  joy  and  our  home  rang  with  rich  laughter. 
He  filled  it  with  friends  to  my  frequent  frustration, 
but  only  because  1  wanted  him  all  to  myself. 
It  was  so  easy  to  love  you, 

easier  than  anything  your  lady  will  ever  do  again. 

1  wouldn't  hesitate  to  trade  in  all  of  my  tomorrows 

to  spend  just  one,  any  one,  of  our  yesterdays  again. 

You  gave  me  everything  I  ever  wanted, 

more  that  I  hadn't  even  dreamed  of, 

and  you  still  keep  on  giving  .  .  . 

HELL  OF  A  MAN,  you  old  Filipino  houseboy! 

All  you  ever  wanted  was  "what's  coming  to  me" 
and  you  got  it,  my  friend  and  lover: 
our  happiness  in  life 

and  death  without  one  second  of  pain  or  an  instant  to  worry 
about  how  this  lady  will  get  along  without  you. 
We  must  have  seemed  incongruous, 

you  old  speed  freak  putting  the  brakes  on  your  tennis  shoes 
to  pack  along  this  broken-neck  lady, 
humming  and  hoying  up  and  down  these  hills. 
You  never  minded  that  I  was  slow 
if  I  was  slow  well. 

Tourelle  is  BUYING  the  bread  now.  You  are  missed.  Unreplaceable. 

Lupe  loved  her  Tio  Grande  and  her  little  woofness,  her  little  floppiness, 
her  hussiness,  includes  her  little  selfness  in  this  farewell  to  Tio. 

Your  number  came  up  and  I  understand. 

Had  mine  been  drawn  at  the  same  time 

I'd  be  flying  arm  in  arm  with  you  now. 

But  as  I  so  often  say:  if  wishes  was  eagles,  we'd  all  fly! 

This  lady  with  the  flair  for  fabric 

will  keep  on  quilting  for  you 

and  for  the  cold  people  on  these  sidewalks. 

Because  of  you,  there  will  always  be  one  more  bobby's  blanket. 

Manamie  Hall  Keeta!! 

Minamahal  kita! 

You  were  going  to  live  forever 

and  you  are. 

Yours,  on  the  halfshell. 
On  the  Singer,  on  the  IBM, 


Lee 


THE  CAT  &  THE  HOTEL  MANAGER 


We  call  her  Hedy  Lamarr  and  she  won't 
scratch.  Just  put  her  little  arch,  attenuated 

tail  against  your  hairless  legs  answering 

your  need  to  mew  and  control  a  small 
body.  Quite  definitely  washing  and  regulating 

her  little  trips  to  hot  scrambled  eggs,  the  tape-recorded 

door  slams  scare  her  into  tiny  receedings,    your  lap 
looks  comfortable,  the  couch  feels  less  like  sudden 

traffic  warnings.  Now,  we  call 

the  manager 

who  sells  like  vodka  hands  warming  up  across  the  Russian 
miles  to  pet  out  a  truth:  he  knew  a  cat  one  time  by  books 
and  stuff  but  she  paid  her  rent.  By  submitting  to  her  bachelor 

husband's  rear-end  ballet  strangling,  she  had  raised 
upward  like  a  two-footed  paw  to  clutch  the  insistence 
of  life  to  the  point.  He  said,  the  manager  now  of  hotels, 

yes  she  would  reappear  as  a  broken  dream,  looking  for  Russians 
a  dancer 

as  though  fallen  from  the  stretched  yawn  of  a  woman 
greedy  for  the  simplicity  of 
petting 


Alice  Ellingaon 

A  FLORAL  PAINTING  IN 
A  DOORWAY  BLOOMED 

Hang  a  nail,  hang  a  nail. 
Thereby  hangs  a  pretty  tale; 
Someone  left  this  picture,  pearly. 
Left  it  for  this  little  girlie; 
Knew  that  she'd  be  coming  by 
With  a  bright,  artistic  eye; 
Left  it  in  a  doorway,  blooming. 
Rowers  on  canvas,  flaring,  looming. 
Over  door-sill  into  street. 
Spilling  out  on  heedless  feet; 

Warm-eyed  daisies,  purple  phlox. 
Blue-flame  'zalias,  hollyhocks, 
Fiery  zinnias,  golden  mums. 
Daffodils,  delphiniums. 
Sunshine  in  a  snVry  vase 
Now  lights  up  my  gloomy  space. 

Anna  Krivonic 


PAP 

As  children  are  put 
To  bed  so  tranquility  and 
White-teethed  illusion 
Are  sufficient  to 
Lull  and  stultify 
The  population,  so 
Much  more  efficient 
Than  un  rest 
Until  the  sardonic 
The  lost  and  the  few 
Wait  hysterical  to  watch 
Mass  nervous  breakdown 
As  taut  faces 

CRACK 

-AJ? 


SELECTED  HAIKU  POEMS 

The  bed  is  unmade 
Love  is  alone,  unafraid 
Salvation  is  naught 

Yellow  taxi  — screeches 
Stomping  soldiers  halt  at  once 
I  breathe,  the  wind  blows 

Inspiration  hides 

In  shame,  in  love,  out  of  fear 

Quiet  spirits  blush 

Don  MacLaren 


THE  LIVES  OF  UNKNOWN 
PRISONERS 

Children  picking  flowers 
in  the  field. 

Dragonflies 

sewing  up  the  ears 

of  children  picking  flowers 

in  the  field. 

A  prison 

behind  the  wings 

of  dragonflies 

sewing  up  the  ears 

of  children  picking  flowers 

in  the  field. 

Inmates 

looking  out  a  prison 

behind  the  wings 

of  dragonflies 

sewing  up  the  ears 

of  children  picking  flowers 

in  the  field. 

The  myth 
in  the  minds 
of  inmates 

looking  out  of  a  prison 

behind  the  wings 

of  dragonflies 

sewing  up  the  ears 

of  children  picking  flowers 

in  the  field. 

The  silence 
of  the  myth 
in  the  minds 
of  inmates 

looking  out  of  a  prison 

behind  the  wings 

of  dragonflies 

sewing  up  the  ears 

of  children  picking  flowers 

in  the  field. 

Children  picking  flowers 
in  the  field. 

David  Cornell 


UNTITLED 

Existence  never  balanced 
for  me 
on  the  edge 

of  a  knife 
or  gun 
Between 

the  naked 
tar  paper  of 

the  ghetto 
and  I 

there  stood 
a  veneer 
of  pink 
stucco 
and  wooden 
lies 


the  Price 


of 


a  regular 
paycheck 
and  meal 
delivered 
at  intervals 
of  calculated 
effect 
was  a 

distance 

lest  harm 

of  knowing 
obtrude 
through  the  enameled 
latex 
of  the 

American  Dream 

I  had  everything 
have 
but  closeness 

And  I 

have  never  known 
Hunger? 

GLH 
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TENDERLOIN  SELF-HELP 


! 


The  Tenderloin  Self- Help 
Center  U  o  tot*  and  friendly 
place  for  people  to  meet  o 
friend,  find  Kip  port,  folk  over 
a  problem,  worth  o  movie, 
learn   to  meditate.  Join  o 
rap  group.  You  can  learn  to 
help  younelf  and  you  con 
get  trained  to  help  others. 
The  Self- Help  Center  Is  o 
commurrry  of  people  coring 
for  each  other. 


CENTER 

NOW  OPEN! 

191  Golden  Gate 
at  Leavenworth 

554-0518 
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LOIN  DANG  MO  CUA  CHO 
DON  DAN  NEU  DAN  CAM 
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Day  lo  rnc>t  ndl  on  toda  than 
mot  a*'  cho  bon  flrn  dUck 
mot  ngiiol  ban  mdL  d*' 
ram  sU.  col  xJ-ne,  hay  nhdng 
ilnh  hoot  khoc  O  day.  ban 
U  duo<  hochoJ  cho  chlnh, 
mlnh  cung  nhu  de  Qlup  do 
ngujol  khoc  Trung  Tom  TAM 
TVU  lb  ndl  nhUng  ngUoijihu 
ban  »dn  tang  glup  dcflan 
nhoa 
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A  project  o»  Cenirol  Cry  HcHproliry  Home 


Funded  by  Commuiiry  Monrol  Heolrh  Servi<ev  o»  ion  f ronosco 


Thanks  to  oil 
who  hove  helped  us! 

Now  Open  til  1 1 PM 
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We  believe  in  Myra  Kopf 
She  fights  for  children. 

We  are  parents,  teachers,  and  principals. 
We've  devoted  years  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District.  Myra  Kopf  has  given  us  hope. 
Please  re-elect  Myra  Kopf  to  the  School  Board. 

The  Parents'  Lobby 
San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  61,  AFT 
United  Administrators 


Tuesday  November  4 

Re-elect 

Myra  Kopf 

to  the  School  Board 


Center  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Resettlement 


TRUNG-TAH  DJNH-Cl/  HGlfCfl  TY  NAN  OONG-NAM-A 

GUY  TIN  DUNG  TIEU  THl/tTNG 
CHO  VAY 

VON  LlAj  B0N6  DANH  CHO  N6t/dl  TY  NAN 

•  Cho  vay  T<J|  $10,000 

•  Lai  sua't  co'bjnh,  thXp 

'     Thdl  HAN  CHO  VAY:   5  NAM 

CHO  VAY  DE* 

•  Khuech  troWng  cd  sd  san  co 

•  Md  cd  sd*  Mdi 

•  De  mua  hanc  ton  kho 

•  Mua  dung  cu  may  mo'c 

•  Trang  b;  cd  sd 

•  Von  luan  chuyen 

MUON  BIET  THEM  CHI   TIET,   XIN  LIEN  LAC   vdl : 

Ong 


°  '5-VJK'cJro       30,000  SJrw, 


°  t^tSi^t-n^jfrVEr 
o  ju  *ei  cijo  c^o  53%  m  3 

'  J 


•    'Mot^J  10,000  ci'ju'j) 
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THAI  PHUOC 

CSEARR 

875  O'Farrell  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

(415)  885-2743 


CO  THE  CHUNG 
TOI THIEU  QUI  VI 

NHIEU  HON 
MOT  LOT  TA  LOL 

Gan  day,  mot  so  than  chu  cua  Pacific  Bell  da  phai  dong  tien  cho 
nhfrng  dich  vu  dien  thoai  phu  troi  ngoai  y  muon.  Quy  vj  nay  co  the" 
nhan  dirge  tien  bbi  hoan  vai  tien  lcri. 

Pacific  Bell  hien  dang  gai  cho  quy  vi  mot  van  thir  giai  thich  each 
thirc  de  quy  vj  tim  hieu  xem  minh  co  thuoc  vao  trucrng  hgp  nay 
khong.  Van  thir  nay  se  giai  thich  cho  quy  vi  biet  se  phai  lam  gi 
trong  trirdng  hgp  nay;  hoac  trong  trircrng  hgp  quy  vi  con  dieu  chi 
th&c  mac  ve  tifen  dien  thoai.  Ngoai  ra  quy  vi  se  dirge  biet  them  chi 
tiet  ve  chirang  trinh  Universal  Lifeline  Telephone  Service  cho  nhfrng 
gia  dinh  co  lgi  tire  thap.  V6*i  chirang  trinh  nay  nhirng  than  chu  hoi 
du  dieu  kien  chi  phai  tra  $1.48  hang  thang  va  khong  can  phai  dat 
tien  the  chan. 

Tai  cong  ty  Pacific  Bell  cua  chiing  toi  cac  than  chu  khong  can 
phai  chap  nhan  nhirng  dich  vu  ngoai  y  muon,  nhirng  se  dirang 
nhien  dirge  hirang  nhirng  quyen  lgi  neu  quy  vi  du  dieu  kien. 

Quy  vi  hay  don  xem  van  thir  nay  va  xin  doc  qua  tirdng  tan. 


PACIFICgJBELL 

A  Pacific  Telesis  Company 


A  Rare  Glimpse  of  Cambodia 


Street  scene,  Phnom  Penh. 


After  years  of  persecution  under  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
monks  can  once  again  be  seen  in  Phnom  Penh, 
according  to  Nazarin. 


Poster  in  Phnom  Penh  shows  changing 
political  climate  in  Cambodia,  Father 
Nazarin  says.  Angkor  Wat,  the  symbol 
of  Cambodia  (at  top)  is  now  placed  with 
Soviet  hammer  and  sickle;  a  year  ago  it 
would  have  been  the  Vietnamese  star. 


Father  Nazarin,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco clergyman,  is  one  of 
the  few  westerners  to  visit 
Cambodia  in  the  last  decade. 
In  September,  the  priest,  who 
had  previously  visited  Cam- 
bodia a  year  ago,  returned 
for  a  month,  primarily  to 
Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  city. 
Photos  here  are  by  Father 
Nazarin. 


Father  Nazarin  and  a  Cambodian  soldier 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace,  September 
1986. 


Orasay  Market  in  Phnom  Penh  bustles  once  again  after  years  of  food 
shortages  and  war.        £c7^  fajsi  #5Wn  &vK&tVV%SXteJk 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions  4 


St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  weekly  specials. 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  12 

v^rmgrjis  (415)552-0733 
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Ngubi  Viet  Tham  Gia  Ddi  Song  Chinh  Tri  My 


Nguyen  Qui'Diic 

Khong  phai  ngay  nao  ba 
Nguyen  Ninh  cung  chdng  dien 
de  di  dd  tiep  tan  mot  chinh 
tri  gia  My.     Thi/ong  ngay,  ba 
an  mac  gian  di,   lang  le  sap 
don  nhdng  15t  diia  leo  hay  ca 
rot  sau  quay  hang  trong  tiem 
banh  mi  chat  CO*  ten  la"Saigbn" 
6  vung  Tenderloin. 

Nhung  horn  8  thing   10  Vila 
qua  thi  lai  khac.  Saigon,  ten 
mot  thanh  pho  ma  ba  Ninh  da 
di   11  nam  t  ru'dc ,  during  nhil  that 
xa  vdi  trong  tarn  tri  cua  ba. 
Horn  36,  ba  dung  giOa  mot  dam 
dong  khoang  50  ngu'oi  Vietnam 
va  quan  khach  trong  mot  bubi 
tiep  tan  dan  bieu  tieu  bang 
Art  Agnos,  to  chuc  tai  khach 
san  Miramar  tren  Ju'dng  Market. 

Ba  Ninh  no'i,  "That  ra  tbi 
biet  rat  it  ve  chinh  tri  v3 
chihh  tri  gia;  nhdng  toi  den 
dd  bubi  tie'p  tan  de  nghe  xem 
bng  Agnos  noi  nhdng  gi.  Toi 
biet  la  bng  da  cb  cbng  giup 
do"1  ngdbi  ty  nan  Viet." 

Tuan  sau  do,  mot  nhbm  ngu'oi 
Viet  khac  cung  da  tbv  chu*c  mc?t 
bubi  tifip  tan  gay  quy  cho  ling 
cd^vien  thong  db'c ,  Tom  Bradley. 
Ong  Bradley  da  den  til"  Los  Ang- 
eles   de"  doc  mot  bai  dien  van 
ngah . 

Theo  bng  Vu  Dd'c  Vifcjng, 
thubc  hoi  Dan  Chu  cua  Ngu'di 
My  goc  Viet,  cung  la  to  chb'c 
dam  trach  vu  tiep  tan,  thi, 
"■Day  la   lan  dau  ma  cbng  dbhg 
Vietnam  da  cbng  khai  ung  ho 
mbt  dhg  cd'  vien  thong  db'c 
tieu  bang,".   Ong  Vdbng  noi 
them,  "Nhdng  ngddi  Viet  nay 
dang  trov  thanh  cong^  dan,  ho 
dang  ghi  danh  di  bau  va  ddng 
vao  cac  khbi  ung  ho  cho  nhdng 
i/ng  cd*  vien  ma  hp  tin  la  se 
giup  dd  dilc^c  cho  cbng  dong." 

■Db'i  vdi  mot  so  ngddi  Viet 
thi  nhdng  bubi  tiep  tan  nay 
bieu  tr ling  cho  mot  hinh  thdc 
hoi  nh^p  b5t  nguon  td"  nhung  y 
thdc  vev  vai  trb  chinh  tri  cua 
ho  tai  Hoa  Ky. 


Ba  Nguyen  Ninl^  noi  Ba       bb  phieu  cho  Jng  ciTvien  nao  giup  do*  Ten- 
derloin va  gidi  tieu  thddng  nhd  Ba,  chb  tiem  Saigon  Cafe. 
Ninh  Nguyen  says  she'd  vote  for  politicians  who  improve  the  Tenderloin 
and  help  small  businesses  like  her  Saigon  Cafe. 


Ong  Michael  Huynh,  Giam  Db'c 
Trung  Tarn  Tai  Nguyen  Ty  Nan 


(Refugee  Resource  Center)  dv 
San  Francisco,  mQt  nhan  vat 
to  chile  cho  buoi  tiep  tan  bng 
Agnos,  nbi,  "Nhan  nhdng  lan 
vieng  tham  quanh  California, 
tbi  thay  rang  ngay  cang  co 
them  nhieu  ngdbi  ty  nan  Dong 
Nam  A'    da  nhan  thu'c  du'bc  tarn 
quan  trong  cua  vi£c  nhap  tich 
va  di  bau." 

Ong  Huynh  nbi  rang^  vao  ky 
tuyen  cd  toan  quoc  tdi  vao  nam 
1988,  nhung  ngdbi  My"  gbc  Viet 
se  trd*  thanh  mot  khoi  cCiV  tri 
d"a'ng  ke.     Ong  Huynh  no'i  them, 
"Neu  cb  no  ldc  dung  mdc ,  i't 
nhat  mot  sb'  nu*a  ngddi  ty  nan 
Dong  Nam  a'  hoi  du  dieu  kien 
tro  thanh  cbng  dan  se  di  bau." 
Hien  nay  bng^  Huynh  dang  khdi 
xub'ng  mot  no  life  ghi  danh  cd* 
tri,  co  lien  he  de'n  mbt  he 
thbng  gojn  tren  10  cd  quan  trd 
giup  ngdbi  ty  nan  tai  Califor- 
nia^    Ong  Huynh  dd  tinh  se  nhd" 
nhdng  cb  quan  nay  lam  trung 
gian  de  lien  lac  vb'i  ngu'di  ty. 


lan  va  khuyeh  khich  ho  ghidanh 
di  bau  sau  khi  trb'  thanh  cong 
dan  My. 

Theo  sdx  Di  Tru  thi  co  235 
ngan  ngu'oi  Dong  Nam  A'  d*  Calif, 
hbi  du  dieu  kien  trb'  thanh 
cong  dan  My.   Tif  nam  1975,  khi 
lan  song  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  bat 
dau  den  My,  da  cb  khoang  15 
ngan  ngddi  da  trb  thanh  cbng 
dan.     Trong  sb  do,  cb  khoang 
5%  da  ghi  danh  di  bau.  Trong 
sb  ngu'di  -Dong  Nam  A',  ngdbi  Viet 
thu'bng  nhap  qubc  tich  tru'dc 
vi  ho  den  day  sdm  hdn  ngddi 
Lao  va  Cam  Bot . 

Rieng  dbi  vdi  ba  nguyen 
Ninh  thi  tham  gia  vao  lanh  vdc 
chinh  tri  that  ra  la  dieu  lien 
he  den  vai  van  <Se  thdc  te'. 
Ba  Ninh  nbi  rang  sau  nam 
trddc  khi  b3  mubn  mdx  ti^m, 
chuyen  vay  tien  that  la  kho'. 
Ba  no'i ,  "Tbi  muon  bau  cho 
nhi/ng  Ong  cd  vien  nao  giup 
dObc  gidi  tieu  thu'bng  nhd 


tbi  13m  in  de* dang  hdn." 

Ba  Ninh  cho  r3ng  nhaiig  cd 
sd1  kinh  doanh  cua  ngdbi  Vi^t 
trong  khu  Tenderloin  da  bi§'n 
ndi  nay  thanh  mbt  ndi  sinh 
sbhg  an  lanh  hbn.     Ba  nbi, 
"Bay  gibk  di  ra  difdng  an  toan 
hbn  luc  trddc,  nhdng  chu'ng 
tbi  van  can  canh  sat  di  tuan 
tieu  nda.  Nhdng  cb  sb1  kinh 
doanh  cua  ngdbi  Viet  dang 
dong  nhieu  tieh  thue". 
Neu  cac  u*ng  cd  vien  va  nhan 
vien  chinh  quyen  biet  xii clung 
so  tien  do  cho  khu  Tenderloin, 
chu'ng  to*i  se  bo  phieu  cho  hq." 

Bubi  tiep  tan  vao  thang 
Mu'bi  nbi  6  tren  da*  du^c^c  to' 
chdc  bdi  nhom  "Vietnamese  For 
Art  Agnos".     Nhbm  nay  dang 
to  chdc  mot  bua  tiec  kha^c  de 
gay  quy  bang  ca'ch  gbi  thif  den 
nhdng  ngu'di  Viet  cd  ngu  tai 
San  Francisco,  mdi  dong  $150 
m$t  ngubi  de  d^  mot  bda  cdm 
toi.     Muc  sd  Carl   Pihl , thubc 
cb  quan  Lutheran  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Services,  coi 
viec  nhdng  ngu'di  ty  nan  chiu 
danh  ra  mot  so  tien  nhd  vay 
de  dd  m^t  bda  cdm  tbi  la  mot 
bu'bc  vqt  trong  he  thbng  dan 
chu  My. 

Ong  Pihl  noi,  J'Sii  tham  dii 
nay  chdfig  to  ngu'di  ty  nan 
dang  bi/d'c  den  de'  danh  cho 
minh  mot  cho  ddng  xdhgdang 
trong  xa  hpi  va  khbng  chiu 
dung  ben  le  nda."  Ong  nh5c 
rang  sau  mu"3i  nam  dvMy,  ngddi 
ty  nan  da  dap  dng  dddc  nhu 
cau  sinh  song  cSp'  thbi  d^' 
bat  95u  bddc  chan  vao  lanh 
vdc  chinh  tri. 

Ngiibi  ty  nan  cung  dong  y 
theo  cai  nhin  do.  Nhd  mot 
ngu'di  den  dd  bubi  tiep  tan 

ong  Bradley  da  no'i,  "Chung 
tbi  phai  tham  gia  de*  khoi  trb 
thanh  mbt  thaVih  phan  bi  bo 
quen . 

ftng  Michael  Huynh  cung  no'i, 
"Tren  het ,  chung  toi  mubh  dddc 
ngubi  ta  tr9ng  ne.  Khi  dau 
phieu  va  tham  gia  vao  lanh  vdc 
chinh  tri,  chung  toi  se  chdng 
to  rang  chung  tbi  dang  nam  lay 
van  menh  cua  chung  tbi  horn  nay.' 


Lo  Ngai  Ve  D30  Luat  Di  Dan  Mdi 


Rose  Arrieta 


ngi/di  nao  cb  tinh  thue  mu*dn 


quyen 
nay 

la^da  tra'ng  se  bi  ky  thi  va  kh< 
kiem  vi^c  lam.  Trong  luc  do, 


rang 

ngiidi  thieu  sb'  khong  pha?i 


Jose  Ramirez  (ten  gia)  viia  noi  m^t  ngu*bi  khong  cb  giay  phep 
chuyen  vda  day  mbt  xe  day  nhdng  ^m  viec  b  My*.  Cac  nhbm  dan 
dia  chen  dd  xubng  phbng  rda  quyen  cho  rang  vbi  dao  luat 

mot  nha  hang  ban  ron  b1  vung 
Miss. on  District.     Anh  ta  cb 

dang  nho  be,   lai  ngdbi  Da  fio.   ,-  — r-  x.w..6  uu, 

Anh  noi  la  anh  tro'n  bo  El  Sal-    8idi  phap  thiv  thb*  da"i  sau 

vador  vao  nam  1980  bb^i  vi  hbi      s^u  na"m  v§t  lqn  vbi  dd  lu^t 

do  anh  la  mb,t  sinh  vien  va  dang         khan  nay. 

bi  dubi  bSt  bol  chinh  quyen  El  R^  T  w  3  m 

o   i     j  ^  7  Ba  Loretta  Kruger  cua  Trung 

balV'?d°r-  Tarn  Ty^  Nan^CSEARR  nbi,  "G^i 

Thing  trdoc,  qubc  hbi  My  da    m\  chung  tbi  sb  la  ngubi  da 
thbng  qua  mbt  dd  luat  ve'  di  tru  m^u  va  nb*i  ti§ng  Anh  kern  se 
d—  4  1l,  x.     ,^      bi  ky  thi. 


va  Ramirez  nbi  vd'i  bbn  b'ao  la 
anh  ta  dang  s(J  anh  la  mbt  muc 
tieu^cua  chinh  ^hu  My  vi  "mau 
da  nau  va  ten  cua  toi." 

Dd  lu^t  nay,  co  ten  la 


(3?  khu  vdc  Tenderloin,  mbt 
sb'  dong  ngut?i  nhap  canh  lau 
se(  bi  anh  hdSng  bb'i  dao  luat 
mbi  nay.     Dan  di  cd  hdp  phap 


uv*     i  ua  l     nay  ,     i_u     Lcll     id  '  —  fc  .... 

Simpson-Rodino,  da  dddc  ky         nh^  n8u(5i  Tau»  Vi|t,  Phi  Luat 

thanh  luat  vao  gida  thing  Mii6i,T4?";  c"n&  cb  th*e  b^  annhJon8 

seL  phat  tien  hay  bo  tu  nhdng  chu  nh5r]  sb-  U  ho.  Sin  d^ 

bat  hbp  phap. 


Dao  lult  mb'i  nay  chda  ddng 
rat  nhieu  nhi/ng  cai  to  mbi 
cho  he  thbng  luat  pha'p  ve 
van  dev  di  dan  va  di  tru.  Dao 
luat  nay  se  cho  nhdng  ngdoi 
den  My  bat  hbp  phap  trddc 
1982    dddc  cd  hbi  d^lai  va 
trd  thanh  cbng  dan  My.  Muc 
di'ch  cua  lu^t  mbi  la  de  chan 
ddng  lan  song  di  cd  lau  vao 
My  bang  each  khbng  cho  phe'p 
thue  ngu'di  lam  nh^p  cknh  bat 
hbp  phap. 

Dan  bieu  Peter  Rodino  thuqc 
tieu  bang  New  Jersey,  ngiibi 
da  bao  trd  dii  luat  nay,  tuyen 
bb  rang  dao  luat  nay  cbng- 
bang,  va  trach  nhi^m. 

Nhdng  to  chdc  dan  quyen  thi 
cji^n  gid.   Ong  Antonia  Hernan- 
dez, chu  tich  va  lu^t  sd  cua 
The  Mexican  American  Legal 


Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
tuyen  bb,  "Dd  luat  nay  la 
mbt  bay  sap  nguy  hiem.  No 
cd  muc  di'ch  la  ch^n  dutig  nan 
di  cd  lau  nhdng  thue  suj  thi 
khbng  phai  the." 

Ba  Linda  Wong,  mot  lucjt  sd 
cua  tb  chdc  tren,  cung  no'i, 
"Nan  di  cd  lau  se  tie'p  tuc 
vi'  sd  trdng  phat  thue  md^n 
no'i  tren  khbng  giai  quyet 
ddot  vi  nguyen  nKan  chinh 
la  na,n  ngheo  3oi  tram  tr9ng 
da  day  ho  vao  nddc  My." 


Vao  ngay  thi/"Sa"u  14  thang 
11  nay  va"o  luc  7  gid  tbi  se 
cb  mot  bubi  hoi  thao  vdi  de 
tai,   "Tranh  -Dau  cho  Quyen 
Han  cua  Di  Dan  Va  Ty  Nan"  tai 
St.   John  Lutheran  Church, 
3216  22  nd  Street. 
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B6nh  AIDS  La  Gi  ? 


M6t  Nam  Tranh  Da'u 


Mot  n^m  tru'dc,  v5o  ngay 
27  thang  10,  mbt  nhom  nho 
ba  ngu'di  da  can  dim  t\\  xich 
minh  vao  United  Nations 
Plaza.     Ho  lam  vay  de*  danh 
tieng  den  cai  tham  trang  ma 
cac  ngu'di  bi  b^nh  AIDS  va 
AIDS-Related  Condition  (ARC) 

Hdn  2000  ngu'di  d*  San 
Francisco  co  b^nh  AIDS,  va 
co  khoahg  10  lan    nhii  the' 
cho  con  so  bi  ARC.     Tii  nam 


1981,  co  1379  ngutti  da  bi 
che't  vf  bcjnh  nay. 

Khu  xom  AIDS/ARC  da  keo 
sdn  g3n  bo  vdi  nhau  qua  mda 
gio,  pha  phcfch,  va  mot  ngiibi 
da  qua  ddi —  Ong  Jay  Young, 
bi  che't  vi  AIDS  tru'dc  khi 
ky  nietn  100  ngay  tranh  d5u. 
Ho  tuy£n  bo  se  tiep  tuc 
tranh  dau  cho  den  khi  chinh 
quyen  lie*n  bang  cap  them 
ngan  khoan  de  nghien  cuu  chc 
AIDS  va  ARC. 


Benh  AIDS  la  gi? 

AIDS — viet  tat  t'u"  end" 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrom — ,  tieng  Vi<jt  tarn 
dich  la  Binh  Hoai  Khang  To, 
lam  cho  kha  nang  ti)  bao  ve 
cua  cd  the  bi  tieu  diet  do 
do  cac  b^nh  khac  nhu*  ungthd, 
hoai  huyet  tan  cong  cd  the 
va  gie't  che't  henh  nhan. 
Chinh  ca'c  benh  nay,  chu*'  khong 
phai  AIDS,  gay  ghet  cho'c,  chif 
khong  phai  trieu  chiing  AIDS. 

Ca'c  Trigu  Chiing  Cua  AIDS; 

Nhieu  tri^u  chung  cua  AIDS 
cung  giong  nhd  cam  han,  hay 
cum.     Nhung  cac  trieu  chung 
nay  d' ngddi  b,i  AIDS  thi  lau 
dai  hdn.     Ca'c  trieu  chu'ng 
th6ng  thudng  nhil:  met  moi  vo 
cd',  s6t ,  lanh  run  ray,  ra  mo 
hoi  dem,  mat  can  hdn  10  pounds 
nhdng  vet  noi  d  co  va  hang 
khong  lan  mat,  cac  hach  trang 
0*  trong  mieng,  tieu  chay  lau 
ngay,  ho  khan,  va  thie'u  hut 
hdi  thd*. 

Cach  Truyen  Benh  AIDS 

Benh  AIDS  truyen  bang  dUdng 
mau  ho|c  qua  ca'c  tiep  xux 
tinh  due.     Trong  ca'c  hihh  thdc 


lam  tinh  ma  cd  sd  chung  cha 
ve  ca'c  chat  long  cua  cd  the 
nhii  tinh  khi',  ma'u ,  chat  nhdn, 
nufdc  tieu...  thi  vi  khuan  cua 
benh  se  truyen  di .   B£nh  cung 
truyen  di  bang  each  dung  chung 
kini  chi'ch  cua  nhdhg  ngiibi 
nghien  thuo'c. 

Benh  AIDS  khong  the  truyen 
qua  cho  ngoi  c4u  tieu,  bat  tay, 
hon,  6m,  uo'ng  chung  ly,  hay  61 
gan  ngu'oi  bi  benh  AIDS. 

Ca'ch  Phong  Ngda  Benh  AIDS: 

Lam  tinh  vdi  condoms  co' 
the  ngan  ngua  diidc  sii  truyen 
nhiem.     Coi  chiing  ban  dang 
co  ddi  song  tinh  due  vdi  ai 
vi"  chinh  ho  cd  the  cd  chung 
cha  vd'i  nhdng  ngu'di  cd  vikhuan 
ca  sau  bay  nam  tru'dc. 

Benh  AIDS  Cd  ChUa  Tri  Dirdc? 

Khong.  Cac  trieu  chd'ng  nhil 
■ung  thd  thi  cd  the  tri  nhung 
cai  benh  AIDS  vSn  con  vophddng 
ciiu  chUa. 

CO  Can  C&  L?p  ca'cNgiidi  Bi  AIDS? 

Vi  benh  AIDS  chi  truyen  qua 
diibng  ma'u  hoac   luc   lam  tinh, 
co  lap  nhdng  ngu'Oi  bi  benh  AIDS 
thi  khong  can  thiet. 


The  ARC/AIDS  Vigil  turned  1  year  old  on  October  27,  1986.  Above:  vigil 
members  Tim  Blondell,  Randy  Welch,  Evan  Durrant,  Bonnie  McDonald  and 
Gary  Harmon. 


Em  Be  Thuong  Du  Trd  Thanh  Huan  Luyen  Vien  Dien  Tu 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Cio'l  tre  horn  nay  phan  dong 
co  m6t  sd'  thich  md'i .  Do  la 
ma'y  dien  td.   Ngoai  rap  xi-ne 
co  nhdhg  phim  chie'u  nhving 
chang  tral  tre  c6  nang  khi feu 
ve"  miy  3i%n  toan  "xam-nhap" 
du'dc  vao  cac  chtfdng  trinh 
dien  toan  cua  nha  bang  hay 
khai  chi  eh  vd'i  m^)t  qubc  gia 
kha'c  bang  ca'i  may  di^n  toan 
nho. 

Trong  cong  dong  ngu'di 
Dong  Nam  A',  nha't  la  ngu'di 
Mien  td'  rung  ru  xa  tham,  tre 
con  van  chua  cd  nhieu  cd  hdi 
de  lam  quen  vd'i  cai  may  cua 
thdi  dai  md'i  nay. 

NhUng  mot  trUdhg  hdp  ngoai 
le  bao  gid  cung  cd.  Do  la  em 
Bryan  Saephan,   13  tud'i,  mQt 
ty  nan  Mien,  nhdng  ngu'di  ma 
ngay  ca  chd'viet  cung  khong 
co.     Em  Bryan  nay  dang  lam 
vicjc  sau  gid  hoc  la  mot  hiian 
luyen  vien  cho  mot  trurrg  tarn 
dien  td'  d*  tren  dddng  Jones.. 

Gia  dinh  cua  Bryan  den  San 
Francisco  6  nam  tru'dc  tu  mot 
trai  ty  nan  0*  Thailan.  Trong 
khi  ba  me  cua  em  vat  Ion  vdi 
cdm  an,  cho  d\  Bryan  thi  lai 
say  me  vdi  may  dien  toan  bang 


Hgan  Luyen  Vien  f)i§n  Td  Tre  Tuoi  Bryan  Saephan  thao  DJdt  Tai  nang 
Vdi  May  Video  Games  Teenage  computer  instructor  Bryan  Saephan. 


nhiing  luc  da'nh  Video  Games 
sau  gid  hoc. 

Em  ndi,  "Toi  muoh  bie't  cai 
may  nd  nhil  the  nao,  each  xd* 
dung  lam  sao,  the  roi  toi  bat 
dau  thao  chiidng  trinh  cho 
ma"y  di^n  toan.     Nam  ngoai  ba 
toi  cho  phep  toi  mua  mot  cai 
may  di^n  to^n  td  so  tien  toi 
dev  danh  dude  .     Nay  thi  td: 


de1  danh  hau  het  thi  gid"  sau 
gio  hoc  de  loay  hoay  vdi  cai 
ma'y  nay.     Ca  nha  toi  ba'y  gid 
cuing  thi'ch  no  roi." 

Them  vao  nhtfhg  gid"  hoc 
ve  dien  to'an  tai  trddng  em 
dang  hoc,  Francisco,  em  con 
hoc  them  na"m  gid^  mot  tuan  6 
The  University  of  California 
Extension  ve  khoa  thaochddng 

mi 


Tranh  Luan  Ve  DU  Luat  "  Anh  Van  Ma  Thoi 


Stan  West 

Dd  luat  tu  chihh  hien  phap 
tieu  bang  64  "Anh  Ngu~  Ma  Thbi" 
la  de  tai  tranh  lu|n  soi  n6*i 
tai  Bai  Hoc  Lu£t  Hastings 
tha"ng  tru'dc.     Cuqc  tranh  luan 
nay  do^c  to*  chUc  cung  luc  vdi 
hai  ngay  dai  hqi  do  sinh  vien 
luat  A'  Chau  to'  chuc  d'e'  thao 
lu^n  ve    quy€n  han  cua  di-dan 
d'  Hoa  Ky. 

DvJ  Luat  63  ,  neu  d"Ubc  cha'p 
thuan  bdi  cuvtri,  se  coi  Anh 
NgU~  la  ngon  ngd"  chihh  thuc 
cua  tieu  bang  California. 
NhUng  ngu'di  v|n  dQng  cho  dd 


lu%t  nay  cho  r5hg  chihh  sich 
song  ngd  de  doa  si)  doan  ket 
cua  ngiibi  My,  va  neu  di  dan 
da  den  My  th£  phai  hoc  Anh- 
Nga". 

Tranh  luan  ta.i  Hastings 
gom  co  ong  Stanley  Diamond, 
phu  ta  cho  cu|u  ngh\  si  S.I. 
Hayakawa,  ngu'di  dung  dau 
phong  trao  cb  vo  cho  du'  luat 
nay  va  dng  Ed  Chen,  mot  luat 
sU  vdi  tovchiic  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  va  cung  la 
mot  ngudi  trong  uy  ban  chong 
lai  du^  luat  nay. 

Ong  Chen  cho  rang  dd  luat 
63  la  "bat  cong,  thieu  khbn 


ngoan,  va  bat  hQ'p  hieh."  Ong 
la  ngu'di  dddc  ta'n  thu'dng 
nhieu  nKat  tai  bubi  tranh  - 
luan  nay. 

6ng  Chen  ndi  d'  San  Francis 
co  cd  deh  3000  ngubi  thi§u  sd 
muoh  hoc  Anh  van  ma  khong  cb 
cho'  de%  hoc.  Ong  ndi,f  "Khong 
phai  vi  ho  khong  mubn  hoc 
Anh  Van  ma  vi"  khong  co'  ndi 
de  hoc." 

Ong  Chen  noi  rang  phong  _ 
trao  Anh  Ngifma  thbi  cung  Sa 
xuat  hi^n  d'  My"  vao  cu6'i  the 
ky  tru'dc  3e  ky  thi  dan  di  cd 
•Dong  Au  va  Trung  Hoa. 


Tai  nag  cda  Bryan  duoc 
nhieu  ngudi  chu  y  d  Tenderl- 
oin.Ong  David  Warkentien,  chu 
nhan  cua  mot   tiem  ban  ma'y 
dien  to3n  tren  dUOng  Jones 
da  tuhg  giup  Bryan  ve  cac  bai 
lam  d*  tru'dng.   Ong  ta  noi  rang 
Bryan  co  nhieu  nang  khieu  ve 
lanh  vdc  dien  toan.     Ong  mdi 
Bryan  den  dd  de  lam  viec  va 
la  mot  huah  luyen  vien. 

Tiem  ba'n  may  dien  tu*  O'  sd 
342  Jones  Street,  dieu  hanh 
bdi  ong  Warkentien  va  vd  la 
Vicky,  mot  ngu'di  Vie.t  go'c  Hoa, 
cung  giong  nhti  mot  tifiu  Lien 
Hiqp  Qubc.     Ngay  khai  tru'dng, 
ti£m  nay  da  cho  chay  nhdng 
hang  end'  quang  cao  bang  bon 
thll'  tieng  —  Lao,  Viet,  Khmer 
va  Anh  Van. 

Ong  Warkentien  ndi,  "Tiem 
se  cd  huan  luyen  vien  ndi  du 
thiT  tieng  Tau,  Viet,  Cam  Bot, 
Lao  va  Mien  de'  de  da"ng  bubn 
ban  vd'i  ngdbi  Dong  Nam  A'. 
Ong  Warkentien  da  tuhg  lam 
vi£}c  vd'i  dan  ty  nan  trong  hai 
nam  truoc.  Ong  noi  tiep,  "Toi 
mu6n  giup  ngu'di   ty  nan  viidt 
qua  diidc  nhiing  sd  hai  dd'i  vdi 
may  dien  td'  nay." 

Con  em  Bryan  se  giup  dd 
gid'i  thi^u  va  chi*  dan  ngu'di 
A  Dong  tai   tiem  nay.  Bryan 
noi,  "Toi  rat  thich  ma'y  di£n 
td\     Toi  tha'y  ddi  toi  tu  nay 
co  le  se  dinh  vdi  cai  nghe 
nay  roi. 


Du  luSt  na"y  cd  the*  chafn 
dd't  nhiing  dich  vu  song  ngd 
can  thiet  d1  sd'  canh  sat,  cUu 
hoa,  va  ca'c  dich  vu  khan  cap 
khic  co  the"  de  dqa  sinh  mang 
cua  nhung  nan  nhan  khong  ndi 
tieng  Anh  dude,  theo  ldi  dng 
Chen. 

Ong  Diamond  td'  choi  nhdng 
to  cao  tren  va  cho  rang  nhdng 
dieu  tren  chi*  la  nhCing  "phan^ 
«thg  day  xu'c  dong,  dang  vdt  bo." 
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